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PREFACE 

This little book has been written amidst the 
distractions attendant on the life of a missionary 
in a large and grossly heathen district. Its 
subject has sometimes been an inspiration as 
the morning duties were commencing, sometimes 
a refreshment at the close of busy days. 

I am much indebted to Miss L. Sclater, 
Edinburgh, for reading the proofs, and to my 
brother, Peter M. Shepherd, M.B., Ch.B., for 
valuable advice. 

ROBERT H. W. SHEPHERD. 

<' 

*" 

MAIN, : ' ' 

TEMBULAND, 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

l$th May, 1926. 
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INTRODUCTORY 



So the All-Great were the All-Loving too 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, * O heart I made, a heart beats here ; 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself* " 

Browning. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

"I AM a man ; nothing human is without^ 
interest to me," said the heathen poet, and in 
so doing expressed the characteristic thought 
of the humanist. To have an interest in man 
as man, to be alert to the myriad experiences 
that befall men and women, to be drawn towards 
every manifestation of human personality whether 
in literature or in life, are marks of such a spirit./ 
In this sense, Jesus was a humanist, as the New 
Testament pages abundantly show. 

It is possible, however, to have an interest 
in human life and yet maintain an attitude of 
detachment, to observe its manifestations mainly 
with scientific, critical intent. Too often, indeed, 
the humanist has been of this order. In him 
has been embodied humanism without humanitas, 
an interest in the species without love for all 
mankind. Jesus, however, offers us humanism's 
flower and crown in a passion of humanity. **"* 
While interested in the whole drama of existence, 
birth and death, joy and sorrow, sunrise and 
sunset, He carried a yearning of sympathy and 
love for every human being as such. 

The writer of the Acts of the Apostles tells us 
that when St. Paul and his fellow-travellers 
escaped the storm and landed on Melita, " The 
barbarous people showed us no little kindness : 
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The Humanism of Jesus 

for they kindled a fire, and received us every 
one because of the present rain, and because 
of the cold.'* The word which, in our Authorized 
Version, is here translated " kindness " is in the 
Greek " philanthropy," and is rendered by 
Jerome in the Vulgate by means of the rich 
word humanitas. To a like passion St. Paul 
ascribes the longing of God for man's salvation : 
in his Epistle to Titus, he declares that the " love " 
(Jerome, " humanitas ") "of God our Saviour 
towards man appeared . . . through Jesus 
Christ." This is the term which alone seems 
capable of describing the deep and all-embracing 
sympathies of the Master. It signifies a passion 
of humanity which represents humanism at 
its highest. If we seek the opposite quality 
we find it immortalized in Burns' lines : 

" Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 

It is important to notice that this passion of 
humanity is aroused not because of the recog- 
nition of similarity with others, either as to 
character or even as to race, but simply because 
of human nature's common- bonds. Thus no 
passion is wider in its range : the alien and the 
unworthy, the dissimilar in station and cir- 
cumstances are not outwith its scope. Indeed, 
they are often embraced more easily within it, 
since the sight of suffering that is unshared 
frequently calls it forth. It follows also that 
humanity which is worthy of the name cannot 
rest content with feeling, but issues in kindly, 
beneficent deed. 

With a few strokes Jesus depicted in the 
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Parable of the Good Samaritan the outstanding 
marks of the man of humanity. In him who 
succoured the victim of villainy on the Jerusalem- 
Jericho road we find, first, a depth and tender-""" 
ness of feeling : " when he saw him he had 
compassion on him." But not only was there 
profundity of sympathy ; there was width as 
well. With nothing straitened in his make-up, 
the Samaritan, a hated alien, leaped the barrier 
of race and " became neighbour to him that 
fell among the thieves." The third mark is * 
that of active well-doing : a nature like his 
could not rest in benevolence but must go on 
to beneficence : "he went up to him and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him." 

However memorable may be this portrait 
which Jesus has left, it is outmatched by another 
He gave us, and which He set forth not in 
words but bodied out in life. In the Central 
Figure of the Gospels we have the supreme 
example of the man of humanity. The Evan- 
gelists lay bare the heart of Jesus, so that we see 
Him ever and anon " moved with compassion " 
and come to know how He " lived from a great 
depth of being." And with this depth and 
tenderness there companied a width of sympathy J 
that embraced within its scope all human- 
kind : Roman, Greek, Samaritan, Canaanite, 
Jew ; rich, poor, learned, ignorant, sickly, 
healthy, fallen, saintly, all found in Him a 
friend. As for His beneficence, one who knew 
Him well summed up His life in the words, 
" He went about doing good." 
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The Humanism of Jesus 

Two dangers beset the man of rich human 
sympathies, and not the least merit of Jesus is 
that He has shown how both may be avoided 
without impoverishment of heart. The first lies 
in the tendency to make life easy, to allow the 
moral fibre in oneself or others to be weakened 
through excess of tender sentiment. While 
so pre-eminently the man of feeling, perhaps 
the most exacting teacher history tells us of is 
Jesus. Refusing to close His eyes to life's 
difficult side, He summoned men to the hard 
road of duty. " If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow Me " ; " Sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven " ; "Ye shall be hated of all men 
for My name's sake ; but he that endureth 
to the end shall be saved." Few sayings could 
seem so irksome to poor human nature with its 
love of comfort and recoil from all that is burden- 
some. Nor was the pain wholly abated because 
of the atmosphere of affection with which Jesus 
invested the manifold self-denial of the Christian 
life. 

The other danger lies in enriching love for 
that which is human at the expense of love for 
that which is heavenly. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the Saviour is 
His combination of the highest spirituality 
with the deepest humanity. He is unmatched 
in the proofs He gave of intimacy with the 
Father, but no less was He versed in ordinary 
human life. From this humanity He is un- 
divorced even in His most exalted moments. 
When He declares the great sermon, with the 
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grace of God as His theme, His first sentences 
are words of compassion for the poor, the 
mourners, the downtrodden. The depths of 
spirituality that lay behind an utterance like the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son remain unsounded, 
but nothing in all literature is more human. 
Even the picture of so solemn a scene as the 
Last Judgment quivers with sympathy for the 
hungry, the stranger, the poor, the sick. It 
was characteristic of Him to sum up the Law 
as love to God coupled with love to man. 
Spirituality, His life seems to say to us, is little 
else than a great compassion.* 

The humanity of Jesus is rich in lessons for 
our day. In no era can the Church forsake its 
belief that Jesus was more than man ; our 
faith loses its pith when we deny the truth that 
Christ was Son of God. But if one side of 
the shield is golden, the other is of silver and is 

* " There are those, and of the highest order of sanctity too, 
as far as our eyes can see, in whom the supernatural combines 
with nature, instead of superseding it invigorating it, elevating 
it, ennobling it ; and who are not the less men because they are 
saints. They do not put away their natural endowments, but 
use them to the glory of the Giver ; they do not act beside 
them but through them ; they do not eclipse them by the 
brightness of divine grace, but only transfigure them. They 
are versed in human knowledge ; they are busy in human 
society ; they understand the human heart ; they can throw 
themselves into the minds of other men. . . . While they 
themselves stand secure in the blessedness of purity and peace, 
they can follow in imagination the ten thousand aberrations 
of pride, passion, and remorse. The world is to them a book, 
to which they are drawn for its own sake, which they read 
fluently, which interests them naturally though, by reason 
of the grace which dwells within them, they study it and hold 
converse with it for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Thus they have the thoughts, feelings, frames of mind, attrac- 
tions, sympathies, antipathies of other men, so far as these are 
not sinful, only they have these properties of human nature 
purified, sanctified, and exalted ; and they are only made 
more eloquent, more poetical, more profound, more intellectual, 
by reason of their being more holy." J. H. Newman. 
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precious too. The age in which we live is 
critical but warm-hearted, and it demands that 
the Pattern of mankind should come not only 
as " very God of very God," but as " bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh." In the Gospel 
records this demand is fully met. A task of 
the Church to-day is to draw men's thoughts 
to this. 

Moreover, ours is a time throbbing with 
efforts for the lightening of the lot of suffering 
humankind ; it is busy with endeavours to 
uplift and brighten the life of men. On such 
labours the Church dare not frown, but is called 
to a service which it alone can render : it may 
lead the reformer to seek his example and draw 
his inspiration from the Highest. Should that 
service be unrendered the future is one of gloom ; 
efforts for the betterment of man while ignoring 
God have in the past effected little. Jesus 
Himself saw clearly that humankind would 
rise only through the dynamic that faith in God 
coupled with love to man provides. Viewing 
the vast social schemes so characteristic of our 
time, one may suspect that it is as true to-day 
as when one hundred years ago Chalmers wrote 
the words : " On the efforts which are now 
working in the world to regenerate our species 
without religion, God will impress the stamp 
of a solemn and expressive mockery." 
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THE PASSION OF THE NARRATIVE 



" Having then faithfully listened to the great 
teachers, that you may enter into their Thoughts, 
you have yet this higher advance to make; you 
have to enter into their Hearts. As you go to 
them first for clear sight, so you must stay with 
them that you may share at last their just and 
mighty Passion. Passion, or ' sensation, I am not 
afraid of the word ; still less of the thing. Tou 
have heard many outcries against sensation lately ; 
but, I can tell you, it is not less sensation we want, 
but more. The ennobling difference between one 
man and another between one animal and another 
is precisely in this, that one feels more than another. 
If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not 
be easily got for us ; if we were earthworms, 
liable at every instant to be cut in two by the spade, 
perhaps too much sensation might not be good for us. 
But being human creatures, it is good for us ; nay, 
we are only human in so far as we are sensitive, 
and our honour is precisely in proportion to our 
passion." J. Ruskin. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PASSION OF THE NARRATIVE 

ONE is haunted with the suspicion that had the 
literary coteries of the twentieth century been 
responsible for the task of producing the history 
of our Lord's earthly sojourn, the final pro- 
ductions would have been strikingly different 
from the pamphlets now in our hands. For 
one thing, the men selected to undertake the 
work would hardly have been of the class of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke or John. Not practical 
men of affairs, but most probably recluses 
men with abundant knowledge of art but a 
far-away acquaintance with everyday life, with 
little concern for colour, movement, emotion, 
but capable of penning sonorous diction 
would have been asked to essay the task of 
unfolding the Life of lives. " Here is a subject 
to which may be wedded only the grand style," 
would have been the common verdict, and this 
thought never would have strayed from the 
minds of the writers, and the more it governed 
them the more efficient would they have been 
deemed. 

How different the methods employed of the 
Spirit ! Those selected for the most honourable 
literary undertaking in the history of mankind 
were no other than naive, artless men, un- 
acquainted with the devious ways of bookmaking, 
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in no way oppressed by their stupendous task. 
Their incursion into the domain of letters seems 
an irrelevance, bordering almost on the ludicrous. 
For what qualifications could they claim ? Few 
that can be classed as the essential mental furni- 
ture of the litterateur. It is clear that they 
knew little of philosophy, had no sense of history, 
no care for art. Some elementary laws of 
composition they were either ignorant of or 
they esteemed them as of no account ; in dis- 
tinguishing between the thoughts of their own 
minds and the words that fell from the lips of 
others they leave much to be desired ; in so 
mechanical a matter as quotation they break 
down. That their style is lofty none will aver. 
In short, they were aliens in the realm of letters, 
and this their manners and accent betray at 
every turn. 

Why then was laid upon them this extraordinary 
role ? Why were such selected for this mightiest 
undertaking ? There must have been a peculiar 
fitness somewhere in their natures. Is it too 
much to believe that the instruments were 
extraordinarily sensitive,, and so God took them 
in His hands ? They had abundant red blood 
in their veins ; they had rich humanity in their 
hearts ; they were men of feeling, men of 
passion, abnormally sensitive to the sunshine 
and shadow of life; they had natures that could 
lead them up to life's exhilarating mountain- 
tops and bring them down to its valleys of the 
Shadow of Death. There was in them, more- 
over, a simplicity that was fostered partly by the 
life they lived in a province such as Galilee. 
They had none of the complexity that is the 
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curse of sophisticated minds. Thus when the 
extraordinary personality of Jesus began to 
beat upon their hearts, either directly or through 
those who had known Him best in the case of 
Mark chiefly through Peter, and in that of 
Luke through Mary they responded to a 
touch. They came to love Jesus with ardour 
and abandon, and through His influence were 
led on to embrace with affection all humankind. 
Under the constraint of this passion they penned 
their books ; love supplied, as it always does, 
vision, insight and the power to describe. Thus 
not for qualities of head but for qualities of heart 
did God seek them out to tell the story of His 
Son. 

It is a truism that simplicity is unalterably 
connected with deep passion, and the Gospel 
writers confirm the saying on every page ; 
it is no less a token of their humanity than of their 
simplicity that they wrote in the language of 
the man in the street. As is now commonly 
known, mainly through the discovery of papyri 
in Egypt^ the nature of the original New Testa- 
ment language has during recent years for the 
first time been disclosed, and it has been dis- 
covered to be not the parlance of the schools 
nor even the language of the literature of the 
time, but the vulgar tongue which the common 
people used daily in market-place and home. 
The Gospel penmen had no desire to stray far 
from " men's business and bosoms " and so 
they used as chain the colloquialisms of the 
everyday. 

Not only the language, but the circumstantial 
details of the narrative also reveal how simple 
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and human the writers were. Nothing is too 
trivial to find a place on their pages, so that 
within the limits they set themselves the minutiae 
they include are extraordinary in number though 
significant in nature. How exquisitely human 
is that early detail that when many prophecies 
were made concerning her infant, Mary kept 
them and pondered them in her heart ! A 
mere stroke of the pen, but it discloses the most 
honoured of women as common clay with her 
sisters in every land and clime. And how true 
a photograph of actual life is the disclosure 
that a family altercation ensued over the naming 
of the child who later became the Baptist, and 
all because he was not to be given the name of 
relative or friend ; the thing has happened in 
countless households. Surely everyone lingers 
over the paragraph that tells how Jesus was 
" lost " when a boy. Who has not had this 
experience ? And we smile as we note the 
likeness between that old-time happening and 
the one in which we ourselves once figured, 
for their main features are identical, and find 
their piquancy on the one hand in the anxiety 
of the woman and on the other in the uncon- 
sciousness of the boy. Observant and kindly 
eyes must have noted the actors as they moved 
in the great drama : the dress and food of 
John are minutely described ; Jesus' habits are 
noted and portrayed how He rose up to 
pray " a great while before day," and how He 
withdrew Himself from the fuss that followed 
His miracles. The Master's looks are remem- 
bered : how He gazed round on His detractors 
with anger ; and how when the rich young 
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ruler declared his spotless youth Jesus gave 
him a searching glance. Even memories of 
how Jesus sighed find a place in the record. 
It is the mark of a simple mind to recall the hours 
of the day at which events happened, and this 
mark appears frequently in the Gospel stories. 
A felicitous touch reveals the school-room of 
Jesus the Master sitting on the hillside sward 
with the disciples clustered about His feet ; 
another, and we see Him by the lake shore with 
a boat serving as pulpit ; and still another, 
for it is declared that it was "in the house" 
that the interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower was uttered. There is no concealment 
of the Saviour's human weaknesses : how He 
sat beside the well near Sychar a tired and 
thirsty man, how He fell asleep in the boat 
while crossing the lake, or how one day as He 
walked into Jerusalem He was suffering from 
hunger. Even the weather is recalled : the 
night on which Christ was arrested is described 
as cold. The attitude of friend or enemy in 
His company is not passed over : we almost 
see Nicodemus appearing out of the gloom of the 
street and taking a seat on the floor of the Master's 
lodging, and the disciples as they walk behind 
Him on the road to Jerusalem following in 
silence and in awe, and the soldiers responsible 
for the execution at Calvary " sitting down " to 
wait for the tedious end. These are but a handful 
of the details we can gather, and which leave on 
us the impression that in the Gospels we have 
not merely a firm foothold of history and the 
vivid portraiture of individual men men whom 
we know in dress, gesture, accent but that in 
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the narrators we have " big humans," whose 
principal stock-in-trade is an honest simplicity, 
and whose hearts vibrate with every pulse-beat 
of their story. 

Another token of intimacy with common life 
and humanity in the Gospel writers is found in 
their refusal to gloss over the elemental passions 
of humankind ; in their telling of the sacred 
story there is no false modesty, no squeamish 
prudery, but a frank acknowledgment of poignant 
human desires mingling with a purity that is 
doubly refreshing when contrasted with the 
furtive dalliance of a less simple age. The story 
of the birth of John the Baptist is affecting in 
its acknowledgment of the cravings of the 
childless woman : Elizabeth is candidly declared 
to have rejoiced because " God had looked on 
her to take away her reproach among men." 
What that reproach means amongst a primitive 
race only they who bear it know : " Go to the 
field and plough," says an African native to 
his childless wife, " you, too, are only an ox." 
On the census journey made by Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem the latter is represented as 
" being great with child." On one occasion while 
Jesus was preaching we are told that a woman's 
voice was heard from the crowd, " Blessed is 
the womb that bare thee, and the breasts which 
thou didst suck." And there are other instances 
of similar openness. This is not a blemish in 
the Evangelists nor in their age, but may be 
considered the merit of both, for it may well 
be questioned whether the conspiracy of silence 
so characteristic of modern days is a sign of 
deeper purity and humanity or a token that life 
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has lost some of its honesty and freshness.* 
The sympathy of the Gospel writers with innate 
human desires is also revealed in their careful 
narration of the honour that was done by Joseph 
of Arimathea to Jesus' corpse. However much 
the Master may have been derided and dis- 
honoured in His trial and crucifixion and both 
truthfulness and sorrow compelled that the 
facts be not concealed the writers are at pains 
to disclose that His interment was not without 
marks of honour ; with evident satisfaction they 
linger over the new tomb in a garden. It need 
hardly be mentioned how the desire for reverent 
interment is universal ; to ensure this for those 
dear to them the poor will scrimp and deny 
themselves, and, in later days, extract unspeakable 
comfort from the remembrance that in the time 
of bereavement everything was done in decency. 
We may well think of the mind of Jesus as 
divorced from considerations of this land as 
Matthew Arnold so vividly portrays the mind of 
Monica, the mother of Augustine, to have been 
but it is clear that the disciples, who were made 
of commoner stuff, had no ordinary satisfaction 
in the thought that their dear Master was not 
hurried to the grave without some last tokens of 
esteem. 

The arrangement of the material in the 

* " One of the great missions of art the greatest indeed 
is to serve the same grand and noble end as poetry by holding 
in check that natural and ever-increasing tendency to hypocrisy 
which is consequent upon and constantly nurtured by civilization. 
My aim is now, and will be to the end, not so much to paint 
pictures which are delightful to the eye, but pictures which will 
go to the intelligence and the imagination, and kindle there 
what is- good and noble, and which will appeal to the heart. 
And in doing this I am forced to paint the nude." G. F. Watts, 
R.S.A. 
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Gospels is often not without significance, as a 
single example may show. No other than tender 
breasts, filled with the milk of human kindness, 
could have been possessed by those who have 
led us straight and without apology from the 
sublime Mount of Transfiguration to a scene 
whose central figures are a lunatic youth foaming 
and wallowing, and a father whose tears tell of 
the grief of years. Yet this is the transition 
effected by Matthew, Mark and Luke. No 
doubt the sequence is according to chronology, 
but, despite that, how many would have dared 
the anti-climax ? We admire the big-heartedness 
of Raphael who painted the scenes together 
and declared that thus it must needs be since 
they are complementary, but the truth is that 
in this thought Raphael was forestalled by the 
Evangelists themselves. 

The humanity of the narrative is, however, 
most clearly disclosed in its feeling for human 
suffering and passion for righteousness 
righteousness that will bring, as it is bound to 
bring, happiness in its wake. When Marie 
Antoinette asked that on her wedding-day no 
poverty-stricken person meet her eyes, that all 
destitution and misery be packed out of sight 
while life was so radiant to her, she revealed at a 
stroke the inhumanity of her nature, and our 
sympathy is diminished when we behold her at 
the guillotine amid the yelling of the mob. 
The very antithesis of this meets us in the Gospels, 
so that our love for the writers increases at 
every turn and is greatest at the end. A sensitive- 
ness towards human suffering, a passion for the 
righteousness that will not only cleanse but 
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gladden the earth, quiver and throb on every 
page of the sacred histories ; these, in the view 
of the writers, are among the main ingredients in 
that elusive thing we call religion ; these are 
among the outstanding features in the character 
of Him they acclaim as Master. As they write 
they see again the tender, compassionate, wistful 
figure as centre of a crowd of broken, bewildered 
men and women, or they hear Him lash with 
unsparing vehemence the iniquities of those who 
" bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne 
and lay them on men's shoulders," and their 
hearts are stirred by the memory. Of these 
things they desire to speak. 

The revelations of the Gospel writers* feeling 
for suffering and passion for righteousness are 
so numerous that only an example or two can be 
indicated here. Let the reader turn to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and, following the 
suggestion of R. L. Stevenson, " make a certain 
effort of imagination and read it freshly like a 
book, not droningly and dully like a portion of 
the Bible," and assuredly he will find himself 
in the company of a most humane, kindly, 
sensitive man. And what applies to Matthew 
can be predicated, perhaps in an even higher 
degree, concerning his fellow-writers. 

Opening the Bible at the first page of the New 
Testament we find that the narrative is hardly 
begun when we are confronted with Joseph's 
dire perplexity : the woman he has espoused 
he finds already on the path to motherhood. 
For a righteous but loving man the situation 
is trouble-filled ; on the one hand he has the 
mutual troth, the tender scenes of love springing 
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out of the past, the fond hopes that flushed the 
future with lambent flame ; on the other, as it 
seems, a deed of shame that works confusion. 
His life seems to fall in ruins at his feet, but his 
concern is most for her, guilty of a great wrong 
to himself though she appears to be. What 
course can he pursue to save the woman he 
has loved from tasting the full bitterness of an 
acrid cup ? He " was not willing to make her. a 
public example," he was " minded to put her 
away privily," narrates the Evangelist, with 
unconcealed delight in Joseph's humanity, and 
leaves on us the impression that in the future 
husband of Mary and also in his delineator we 
have met with pure but intensely human hearts. 
This incident is hardly left than we are con- 
fronted with one of the most pathetic scenes in 
history : " Then Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the Magi, was exceeding wroth, 
and sent forth, and slew all the male children 
that were in Bethlehem, and in all the borders 
thereof, from two years old and under. ... A 
voice was heard in Ramah, weeping and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children ; 
and she would not be comforted, because they 
are not." The slaughter of the innocents has 
stirred the writer's soul to its inmost depths, 
so that while he has thrown over the details 
of the incident the merciful cloak of obscurity, 
he cannot hide from imagination the flash of the 
ruffianly knife as it descends on some young 
victim's throat, while a mother-heart swoons in 
agony. Matthew would have endeared himself 
to multitudes had he provided only the words 
that made him throughout the ages the unseen 
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comforter in countless homes where with glazed 
eyes and stunned hearts women watch sentinel 
over tiny, white-draped cribs. 

Again, one would almost imagine that the 
Evangelist hurried to introduce the great figures 
of the Baptist and the Saviour, and that he is 
determined from the first to disclose the humanity 
of their hearts in arresting fashion. John may 
seem an austere figure with his camel's hair 
coat and leathern girdle, his meat of locusts and 
wild honey, his denunciation of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees flocking to his baptism, but 
these things, looked at more closely, only serve 
to reveal the sensitiveness of a heart overflowing 
with love. Can anything declare more plainly 
a passion for righteousness with its attendant 
humanity than the demands John made of his 
various interrogators ? " Bring forth fruit worthy 
of repentance," Matthew tells us was his dictum 
to those who devoured widows' houses and for a 
pretence made long prayers ; and Luke gives 
a few additional strokes to the picture by relating 
how, when the multitudes asked what they 
should do, John replied that they who had two 
coats should impart to those who had none, 
and they who had food should do likewise ; 
and thereafter he went on to counsel the publicans 
to extort only their due and the soldiers to do no 
violence nor exact anything wrongfully. To the 
last the humanity of John is emphasized. How 
natural that this big, warm, impressionable 
soul should have been doubting and despondent 
as he languished in his prison cell ! The man 
of humanity is often haunted by the " gloom." 
Jesus, however, showed His understanding of 
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the heart that sent its questioning message from 
the place smelling of prison-damp : " Go your 
way and tell John the things which ye do hear 
and see : the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have good tidings preached to them " which 
was only another way of saying, " Tell him that 
the burden of the world is being lifted ; nothing 
will satisfy John like that." 

The first glimpse that we have of Jesus as 
He steps forth for the work of the ministry 
reveals the same big-heartedness as we found 
on glancing at the portrait of John. As the 
Baptist is administering his rite to a motley 
crowd at Jordan, Jesus appears and takes His 
turn in the throng. John, recognizing his 
Visitor, declares the thing preposterous : he 
rather has need of baptism from Jesus. The 
Master replies with a simple, " Suffer it now ; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness." 
With the consciousness of a stainless soul, with 
no call for the rite to meet a need of His own, 
Jesus goes down into the water for the sake of 
the crowd that stands by. This companionship 
with the transgressor, this seeming identification 
of Himself with the criminal and the "abandoned, 
marks the humanity of Jesus' heart. When 
Dr. Cairns, one of the saintliest of Scottish 
ministers and a man who did not use strong 
drink, stood one night in public by a drunkard's 
side, and with the latter, and merely for his 
sake, took a vow against the use of intoxicants, 
he reproduced in some slight measure an old- 
time scene on Jordan's banks. Surely it is 
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altogether significant that Matthew introduces 
Jesus to his reader in so kindly a fashion. 

The Evangelists show an unsophisticated 
delight in the tremendous but loving purpose 
that lay behind the coming of Jesus, and, in their 
anxiety to make the disclosure in adequate 
fashion, paint pictures of the opening ministry 
that are exquisitely fresh and beautiful. Matthew, 
finding contemporary phrases unavailing, appro- 
priates the language of Isaiah as he describes 
the new day dawning for mankind : 

" The People which, sat in darkness 
Saw a great light, 
And to them which sat in the region and shadow 

of death 
To them did light spring up." 

Mark hastens to tell how Jesus declared the 
long vigil ended : the Kingdom of God was at 
hand. What that meant to the Jew in benignity, 
promise, and uplift is beyond the comprehension 
of the western mind. Luke concentrates on 
the humanity of Jesus' first text and sermon : 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
Because He anointed Me to preach good tidings 

to the poor : 
He hath sent Me to proclaim release to the 

captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 

To John the coming of Jesus was redolent with 
benevolence : it spelt life and light to a world 
sadly familiar with darkness and death. Thus 
did the Evangelists open the disclosure of the 
benevolent passion of Jesus, and in doing so 
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unconsciously revealed their own. Had Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John written nothing except 
the opening chapters of their Gospels, the world 
would have possessed indubitable evidence that 
they were men with abundant red blood in their 
veins ; but this impression is more and more 
deepened as we peruse the succeeding pages of 
their narratives and is greatest when they reach 
the close. 

In the long line of Christian heroes none are 
so attractive as the men of humanity men like 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Wesley, 
Chalmers, Booth but such have not out- 
matched those whose words we find in the Gospel 
pages : to read the sacred story is to be bathed 
in benevolence and large-heartedness ; it is to 
company with penmen of tender, glowing spirits. 



JESUS AND THE CROWD 



" These commonplace people many of them 
bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime prompting 
to do the painful right ; they have their unspoken 
sorrows, and their sacred joys ; their hearts have 
perhaps gone out towards their first-born, and they 
have mourned over the irreclaimable dead. . . . 

" Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if 
you would learn with me to see some of the poetry 
and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying in 
the experience of a human soul that looks out through 
dull grey eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite 
ordinary tones" George Eliot. 



CHAPTER III 

JESUS AND THE CROWD 

JESUS was a young man, being only thirty-three 
when He hung on the cross at Calvary. Never- 
theless it is said of Him and so said perhaps of 
no other of similar age in the whole range of 
biography that He was frequently moved with 
compassion, so much moved sometimes that He 
wept in face of the multitudes. This is only 
another reminder that Jesus " lived from a great 
depth of being " ; it is an added token of how 
profound was the Master's humanity. For it 
was not womanish weakness that caused Jesus 
so often to be overwhelmed with emotion ; 
it was His strength. His nature, even on the 
human side, was so full, exquisite and tender 
that it led Him down to depths and up to heights 
of experience unfamiliar to the men of His 
time, unfamiliar to the vast majority of us to-day. 
It is a universal experience that the more 
refined a nature becomes, the more profound 
and extensive is its acquaintance with joy and 
misery. Just as all the evidence points to human 
pain being much more intense and exquisite than 
that which visits a lower animal organism (for 
we cannot accept as fact Shakespeare's declaration : 

"' The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal suff'rance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ") 
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so the man who towers in soul above his fellows 
has within him, as it were, those shafts through 
which pain and pleasure travel to profounder 
depths, stirring emotions new and often over- 
whelming. Thus it was with Jesus. The more 
we ponder the variety and intensity of our 
Saviour's emotions, the more do we find ourselves 
standing, as it were, on the shore of an unplumbed 
sea. 

No sight seems to have had on Jesus a more 
moving effect than the mere sight of a crowd. 
Repeatedly we are informed that as He viewed 
a throng of human faces He could not restrain 
Himself. A very typical sentence is that of 
Matthew, " When He saw the multitudes He 
was moved with compassion for them because 
they were distressed and scattered abroad, as 
sheep not having a shepherd," and in the same 
line is Luke's declaration, " When He drew 
nigh He saw the city and wept over it, saying, 
If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, 
the things which belong unto peace.-" The 
explanation of scenes like these can be found 
only in the Master's understanding of the heart 
of man, His solicitude for its weal, His tenderness 
towards its griefs and problems. 

Some twenty-five years ago there died in Scot- 
land a scholar to whose life men look back with 
wondering reverence. His was a long, solitary exist- 
ence, crowded with the finest of thought and work. 
He was very reserved, but one Sabbath evening, 
in a manse garden, the mask was laid aside ; 
to an astonished auditor he put the question, 
" Do you ever, without any special reason for 
grief, fall into uncontrollable weeping ? " Then 
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he added, " Just the other day that came upon 
me in great strength. I was alone ; and there 
came such a sense of the mystery, the uncertainty, 
the loneliness, the pathos of life that I was 
for a long time shaken with sobs which I was 
unable to control." From this many a lover 
of the scholar has learned that Dr. A. B. Davidson 
was in another, unimagined respect a Christlike 
man. The weeping of that sensitive soul over 
the troubles of humankind was but a counterpart 
of the scenes about whose central figure it is 
said that " He was moved with compassion." 
A crowd of people : how commonplace 1 
how uninteresting ! Do we say that of any 
gathering, however small or ordinary ? Then 
we display how coarse is the texture of our 
minds, how benumbed and dead our feelings. 
Is there a man of any imagination who can 
view even the smallest of congregations gathered 
for worship in the plainest of kirks and not be 
profoundly moved ? Hopes are there, living 
and dead. Ideals, still seen ahead or come to 
earth in a thousand pieces. What dear scenes 
these minds carry with them memories of 
human gladness, joys of home, delights of work. 
How many recollections also of a different kind ! 
This old man was once a child in the cradle 
and the changes in his days have crowded thick 
and fast, and the great change is still to come ; 
that middle-aged woman will go through her 
Gethsemane for the wanderings of a graceless 
daughter or a ne'er-returning prodigal ; this 
youth will perish at the cannon's mouth, slain 
by the devilry of war ; that child will yet influence 
thousands for good or ill, for God has stored up 
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power in its heart and brain. A crowd, telling, 
as it does of individual familiarity with the 
alternations of pain and pleasure, hope and fear, 
weakness and strength, its members in one hour 
on terms of intimacy with the devil and in the 
following prostrate with contrition before their 
Maker, in one day ascending to heaven and in 
the next making their bed in hell no wonder 
that Jesus looking upon one was moved with 
compassion. And the more His followers remain 
unmoved the greater is their distance from 
the sensitive, exquisite, God-filled nature of the 
Master they profess to follow. 

A notable feature of Christ's attitude to the 
common people is His evident belief in their 
worth. In this He differed greatly from the 
religious leaders of His day. Hillel, the famous 
Rabbi, had said that no man of the people could 
be pious, and the customary attitude of the 
highly-placed found expression in the Pharisees* 
declaration, " This people, who knoweth not 
the law, are cursed." Jesus stood alone in His 
belief in the crowd. He refused to despair of 
them, esteeming them not merely capable of 
salvation but worth the saving. 

It may be remarked in passing that this 
attitude of Christ to the common people found a 
reflection in their attitude to Him. Of the fact 
that Jesus commended Himself to the " plain 
man " of His day there can be little question, 
for " the common people heard Him gladly," 
and the scribes and Pharisees found^it necessary 
to perform their deed of hatred in an hour of 
darkness, because " they feared the people." 
Admittedly, it may be contended that Jesus had 
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not so surely endeared Himself to the multitude, 
else they had not cried for His blood at Gabbatha, 
but the discerning will not mistake a temporary 
leaning for a settled bias. The most elementary 
study of crowd psychology reveals that a masterful 
spirit will compel the populace, in a headlong 
rush of passion, to commit deeds that the single 
unit and even the crowd itself in rational 
moments would shrink from in horror ; it is a 
truism that no section of the community is so 
easy a prey to the designer working through 
inflamed susceptibilities as is the " common 
people." The missionary, dealing daily with 
him who has 

" The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of a world," 

knows well how to make allowance here. The 
simple native, respectful to obsequiousness, and 
constantly watchful to-day for opportunities of 
helping the " man of God," will to-morrow 
turn and rend him. The explanation is to be 
found not in hypocrisy, but simply in the fact 
that the unstable mind has been overthrown by 
some external force in modern days very 
probably that of the agitator and the latter 
has been temporarily successful in casting out 
the natural loyalty ; remove the alien pressure 
and the heart will quickly return to its rectitude 
and devotion. Thus it was in the demand of the 
common people for Jesus' death. The attitude 
of the crowd to the Master must not be con- 
founded with the attitude of Sadducee and 
scribe, who urged them on. 

It may also be safely averred that the crowd's 
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feelings towards Jesus were none the less cordial 
because sometimes He attacked their shams and 
lashed their follies. When, for example, in the 
house of Jairus He sent out the hired mourners, 
the people, no doubt, felt their conventions 
disturbed, but their admiration can hardly have 
been diminished : none knew better than themselves 
how empty was that performance. The writer 
has sat in a congregation composed of black- 
skinned forms where the preacher at the close 
of sermon has summoned the people to mourn 
for their sins ; and at the word of command 
a sleepy, self-satisfied assembly has drenched 
itself in tears and given vent to wailing and 
lamentation that made the building re-echo. 
But it was impossible to discover later that any 
of the wallers thought more highly of themselves 
because of this display; or of the preacher who was 
so obviously contented with the spurious fruits 
of his oratory. There is nothing the common 
people more quickly scent than affectation and 
no one they so heartily approve as the man who 
is too honest to have truck with their artifices. 
However full of humanity Jesus' feelings towards 
the crowd, His was no sentimental view ; He 
knew the common people's weaknesses and set 
His face against them. At the same time, His 
compassion and tenderness were ever in the 
background : when, for example, moved with 
indignation at the traffic supported of the multi- 
tude, He cleansed the Temple court, He began 
immediately thereafter in the self-same place 
the gracious work of healing their afflicted 
physical frames. 

George Eliot declares : " I dislike extremely 
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a passage in which you appear to consider the 
disregard of individuals as a lofty condition ofv/ 
mind. My own experience and development 
deepen every day my conviction that our moral 
progress may be measured by the degree in 
which we sympathize with individual suffering 
and individual joy." To appreciate fully Jesus' 
humanity towards the crowd we must realize 
how He thought not in terms of the throng 
but of the unit. Nothing is clearer than that 
when Jesus faced the multitude it was the 
individual He saw and not the mass ; there 
were in front of Him individual souls requiring^, 
deliverance ; there was individual pain crying ; 
for relief ; there were individual hearts hot and 
restless, or crushed because of grief ; there was 
an individual conscience becoming seared, dead 
to the meaning and beauty of life. Thus to the 
unit He spoke ; the feet of the individual He 
sought to turn into the way of life ; the single^, 
heart to succour and sustain. It has been fre- 
quently remarked that those whose daily business 
it is to deal with the crowd generally become in 
time hardened, censorious, and discourteous ; 
that however full of the " enthusiasm of 
humanity " in early days the heart of an official 
may be, the latter times find it sour and cynical. 
The life of Jesus indicates that it is only when the 
crowd becomes the " mass " that the nature of 
the healer petrifies ; only when the thought of 
individual feeling is lost in the contemplation of 
a seemingly insensitive whole can the heart stoop 
to lack of courtesy. Despite His experience, 
the sweetness of Jesus' humanity knew no 
diminishing ; His courtesy knew no abatement. 
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In this connection Phillips Brooks has declared : 
" Another interesting point in the social life 
of Jesus is His courtesy. There is, perhaps, 
no part of our life that is so unreal and un- 
satisfactory, none of which we find it so hard 
to give an account to ourselves, as the courtesy 
which we pay to one another. And there is 
none which in the life of Jesus is more thoroughly 
satisfactory and perfect. I find the secret of it 
in the clear perception and value of the personal 
life behind the class condition. . . . True 
courtesy gets its essence from honour of the 
individual." 

The sympathy of Christ with the individual 
was no doubt intensified because of His con- 
sciousness that human life is a more tragic and 
more gladsome an infinitely more sensitive 
thing than many suppose. It is customary in 
some quarters to credit the majority of mankind 
with the thickest of skins and case-hardened 
hearts from whom our shafts of irony or con- 
demnation, and even the arrows of fate, rebound, 
and at whose feet they fall down harmlessly, 
scarring only life's surface. The notion is a 
mistaken one. To most the Camp of Life has 
been pitched very near to the Fount of Tears 
and the tents are never struck, and in the blasts 
that threaten to carry off the creaking structures 
hearts beat fast, for no amount of experience 
has made them to be inured to storms. To the 
eye of many childhood is a frolic, but in reality 
its sorrows, however transient, have their own 
peculiar poignancy ; youth may have the smiling 
countenance but the " gloom " is often near ; 
middle-age carries its burdens generally without 
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complaint, but the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness ; and life's evening has a loneliness of which 
the nearest little dream. " Be kind," says 
someone, revealing his kinship to Jesus, " for 
everyone is fighting a hard battle." 

What, we may ask, was it that peculiarly 
touched the heart of the Master as He faced a 
crowd ? It may be said at once that the emotion 
of Jesus was no mere unreasoning one, springing 
solely from the natural tenderness of His heart. 
The needs of the common people made to Him 
an appeal that was irresistible but that in no way 
savoured of sentimentality. First, their aim- 
lessness was evident and He found it pitiable : 
" they were as sheep not having a shepherd." 
These common folk were familiar with life ; 
they slept and woke, they ate and drank, they 
sought their workshops or went out to toil in 
the fields ; they knew the innocence of child- 
hood and the convulsions of youth, the frets of 
middle-life and the loneliness of age ; the 
birthday feast, the wedding joy, the languishing 
of sickness, the pain untempered by medical 
skill, the pallid corpse in the house of death, 
and the mourning procession to the burial- 
ground -these were all familiar things. But 
why all this round of life ? They did not know. 
With a worthy end and aim to it all they were 
unacquainted. It was this that Christ saw and 
pitied ; this contrast with His own purposeful 
life struck the chords of emotion. They were 
adrift, and, worst of all, they were adrift from 
God. 

A notable gain brought by faith in the first 
flush of the Christian life is the removal of 
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aimlessness from the believer's existence by 
granting the vision of a goal to be striven after. 
Call that goal what we will the saving of the 
soul, the perfection of character, eternal life 
it does not matter ; it is there dominating 
everything, illuminating everything. It was no 
mere literary device that led John Bunyan to 
drive his immortal character out of the City of 
Destruction and to set his face towards the far- 
distant celestial gates ; it was merely that 
Bunyan was describing the God-filled, Christ- 
like life. When the eyes of the soul had been 
opened the feet could not be content with going 
out and in about the profitless streets ; they 
must bear their owner out and on ; the prize 
of the high calling of God had emptied life of 
aimlessness and filled it with a throbbing purpose. 
When Jesus faced the throng it was with the 
consciousness that before Him were human 
souls dazed by an existence they did not under- 
stand, and it was with the consciousness also 
that in His own keeping was the secret that most 
they needed, the solvent that would end their 
death in life. And part of Jesus' grief was 
this, that so often they preferred their wanderings, 
their purposelessness, and spurned His gift : 
" Ye will not come to Me, that ye may have life." 
The Master was also touched by the thought 
of the burdens of the crowd. An irony lies in 
the fact that those least fortified by philosophy 
and a hardy frame for the bearing of life's loads 
generally carry the heaviest weights ; in every 
state the common people, sickly in body and 
untutored in mind, are the beasts of burden, 
spending their days in labour, and content if, 
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in the grim struggle, the wolf is kept a foot from 
the door. Their lot in the land and time of 
Jesus was no exception to the rule, but the hard 
conditions were intensified because religion 
in most such cases the only stay and source of 
strength brought additional burden's in its 
train. The rules under which Jesus' fellow- 
countrymen groaned, in number, in folly, in 
bitterness, are unthinkable to those who have 
not made themselves acquainted with them : 
the pedantry of the scribes had brought the 
nation to the treadmill. Jesus could regard 
such a state of affairs with no tolerant eye, 
particularly when He viewed the burdens it 
brought to the common people. It was of their 
lot in relation to these things that He was think- 
ing when He made the most tender appeal 
uttered in any language : " Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, 
and learn of Me ; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light." 
The force and warmth of that invitation are 
known perhaps only to those who have passed 
some portion of life in eastern or southern 
lands. These lines are being penned under an 
African sky and in a spot where daily life and 
rural nature go hand in hand; the "works" 
of men are at a distance, for one hundred miles 
of hill and valley, carpeted with green veldt, 
must be traversed ere a town lifts its spires. 
A step to the window at any hour brings into 
sight the numerous herds of oxen, many passing 
with yokes about their necks. As one looks at 
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these mild-eyed, unknowing, burdened creatures 
of God sometimes walking with slow gravity, 
sometimes hurrying under the lash of the driver's 
whip, sometimes feverishly straining to drag 
the load against the hill one grasps what 
prompted' Jesus to liken the crowd to such, 
and also the humanity that lay behind the offer 
to provide an easier yoke. 

Not only, however, did present burdens stir 
the Master's emotions : as Jesus looked at the 
crowd He was overpowered by the thought of 
coming public sorrows. Not all of these would 
be in their graves when the nation's day of 
trouble would break forth : " When we see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies then know 
that her desolation is at hand. Then let them 
that are in Judea flee unto the mountains ; and 
let them that are in the midst of her depart 
out ; and let not them that are in the country 
enter therein. For these are days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written may be ful- 
filled. Woe unto them that are with child 
and to them that give suck in those days ! for 
there shall be great distress upon the land and 
wrath unto this people. And they shall fall by 
the edge of the sword, and shall be led captive 
into all the nations : and Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled." These coming burdens, 
especially as they affected the weak and helpless, 
haunted the mind of Jesus even when He Him- 
self staggered under the weight of the Cross 
on the Via Dolorosa ; as the women lamented 
His fate He lifted up His head to declare, 
" Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, 
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but weep for yourselves, and for your children. 
For behold, the days are coming in which they 
shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs 
that never bare, and the breasts that never gave 
suck." 

There were other considerations that brought 
compassion to the Master's heart while He 
faced the crowd. But these meantime suffice 
for our purpose. As we survey the aimlessness, 
the burdens, the hurrying sorrows of the common 
people and think of the greatly compassionate 
heart of the Saviour, we may sum up His attitude 
to them in the words : 

" Oft when the Word is on me to deliver 
Lifts the illusion and the truth lies bare ; 
Desert or throng, the city or the river, 
Melts in a lucid Paradise of air. 

Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 

Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be 

kings 

Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things ; 

Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call 
Oh, to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all." 
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" The cloud has lifted ; I am better. I have 
been able to take my usual walk on the Treille ; 
all the buds were opening and the young shoots were 
green on all the branches. The rippling of clear 
water, the merriment of birds, the young freshness 
of plants, and the noisy play of children, produce 
a strange effect upon an invalid. Or rather it 
was strange to me to be looking at such things with 
the eyes of a sick and dying man ; it was my first 
introduction to a new sphere of experience.- There 
is a deep sadness in it. One feels oneself cut off 
from nature outside her communion as it were. 
She is strength and joy and eternal health. . * Room 
for -the living,' she cries to us ; ' do not come to 
darken my blue sky with your miseries ; each has 
his turn . begone ! ' But to strengthen our own 
courage, we must say to ourselves, No ; it is good 
for the world to see suffering and weakness ; the 
sight adds zest to the joy of the happy and the 
careless, and is rich in warning for all who think. 
These first summonses of illness have 
besides a divine value ; they give us glimpses 
behind the scenes of life ; they teach 'us something 
of its awful reality and its inevitable end. They 
teach us sympathy." Amiel. 



CHAPTER IV 

JESUS AND THE AFFLICTED 

ONE of the marvels of the achievement of Jesus 
is the revolution He has produced through His 
attitude to the diseased. Setting aside all other 
aspects of His work, His contribution to the 
alleviation of the physical suffering of mankind 
would alone make Him worthy to be remembered 
till latest times. For He came to a world which 
frankly regarded the sick as a gratuitous burden 
on those in health. The thought of public 
sympathy and effort on behalf of the afflicted 
was foreign to His time ; hospitals and asylums f 
for the diseased in body or in mind were then 
undreamed of. To-day such homes are character- 
istic marks of a Christian civilization, and the 
world is studded with them. Under the influence 
of Jesus, men's consciences have become acutely 
sensitive concerning those who have fallen 
by the way, so that the fortunate give of their 
substance and labour on behalf of the suffering 
in days of health, and it has become a fashion 
to bequeath for their benefit in face of death. 
It is a striking fact that the One to whom 
the world owes this addition to the humanity 
of its heart was a Man of superb physical strength. 
In the Gospels we read of Jesus retiring from the 
crowd for various reasons, but never because 
the physical nature was on the point of breaking 
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down. It is evident that He had a healthy 
man's power to sleep under almost any conditions. 
The days of the ministry with their incessant 
toil must have taxed His frame to the utmost, 
but we hear of no collapse till weeks of anxious 
care, closed by a night of agony and a morning 
of humiliation and scourging, had done their 
undermining work. The robust are notorious 
for their lack of fellow-feeling with the ailing, 
their failure to imagine the state of the weak 
and pained. Nevertheless the latter have found 
their greatest benefactor in One who was 
possessed of the prime of health. In this we 
have another remarkable token of the humanity 
of our Lord. 

The Gospels are surprisingly full of Jesus' 
healing labours. The space given to them in 
the brief narratives reveals how integral a part 
they were of the ministry of Christ. However 
busy the day, however urgent the call of the 
spiritual needs of men, He appears always as at 
leisure for the relief of physical suffering. Jesus 
seems to have had no difficulty in combining 
the two forms of ministry and regarding them 
as one. Indeed, when the Baptist asked for 
satisfaction on the question of His mission, 
Christ pointed to His works of healing as out- 
standing tokens that He was sent of God. 

A further feature of the narratives is the 
immense variety of the cases dealt with. It is 
likely that with the imperfect development of 
medical science in those days differences in 
diseases passed unnoticed, so that general names 
would be used for the classification of forms 
that modern science would sharply distinguish. 
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Even allowing for this, however, the variety is 
sufficiently striking, and shows how wide was 
the range of His healing power. Leprosy, 
paralysis, fever, blindness, dumbness, deafness, 
madness, dropsy all flee at His touch. Among 
other cases we read of His treating a woman 
suffering from an issue of blood, a youth who had 
an impediment in his speech, a woman who was 
bent, and so on. This vast range, which the 
Gospels reveal incidentally and without comment, 
offers an indirect proof of His possession of 
miraculous powers and presents a difficulty to 
those who would discredit them. These powers 
were tested on so great a variety of occasions 
and under such widely different circumstances 
that they can hardly be doubted. Nor can they 
be explained on the hypothesis of the influence 
merely of mind upon mind. 

The methods of Jesus as He wrought His 
cures have given rise to much speculation. Why 
did He sometimes heal by a word, and sometimes 
adopt more cumbrous methods ? Why, for 
example, did He spit on the ground and make 
clay with which to anoint a blind man's eyes ere 
giving the boon of sight ? It is generally argued 
that the principles on which Jesus wrought are 
beyond our ken, and that they were doubtless 
dictated by the peculiar circumstances of each 
sufferer. But a simpler explanation seems 
possible, and it is one that brings the Master 
closer to our common life. The amazing charac- 
ter of Jesus* miraculous work should not blind 
us to the fact that He performed no miracle 
when one was unneeded, and that He was content 
to use where practicable the ordinary means of 
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relief known to His time. When He demanded 
of the demoniac, " What is thy name ? " it may 
well be that He was simply following the common 
practice of pronouncing a maniac's name to 
produce a lucid interval, a practice no doubt 
known to His contemporaries, and which is 
followed still. Again, when He made clay and 
anointed the eyes of the blind, He may simply 
have observed a custom of His time for pro- 
tecting from the glare of the sun eyes that had 
lately recovered the power of seeing : in His 
day cataract was sometimes removed by a thorn 
and the eyes immediately anointed with a 
mixture of clay. It is noteworthy also that in 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan an utterance 
of incalculable influence in the establishment of 
hospitals modern antiseptic methods are largely 
anticipated : Jesus says that the Samaritan 
poured oil and wine into the wounds he dressed. 
This, practically speaking, is what is done in 
every hospital to-day. We subtract nothing 
from the Master's divinity by conceding that 
He gave recognition to the methods known in 
His day, or that, when the end in view could be 
equally served without the aid of supernatural 
power, He bound Himself with human fetters 
even in His healing work. 

It is the fashion of our time to look at the 
miracles of Jesus from a standpoint different 
from that which marked former ages. Men 
have drawn away from the habit of instancing 
Jesus' powers of healing as displays calculated 
to impress on His contemporaries the authentic 
nature of His divine mission. To our modern 
mind there is something revolting in the thought 
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of Christ acting the part of showman before His 
fellow-countrymen, even though it be conceded 
that the chosen people had become accustomed 
to such tokens of a divine call. Jesus healed, 
not in order to display His power and convince 
men of His claims, but because He was " moved 
with compassion." The miracles are not so much 
an overflow of His divinity into the sphere of 
suffering human life as proofs of the humanity 
of His nature which could not be confined within 
the accustomed channels. When the two blind 
beggars at the roadside criea for His help and 
the crowd bade them hold their peace, we see in 
the miracle that followed not merely how Jesus 
towered above His fellows in power but how 
He outmatched them all in His genius for 
sympathy. This it is that also partly explains 
why Jesus performed every miracle for the 
benefit of others and never one for His own. 

The depth of Jesus' compassion likewise 
gives us the clue to His frequent injunction 
that no man be told of His deeds. Much has 
been written on the question as to why Jesus 
forbade those whom He cured to speak of the 
miracle, and various theories have been advanced 
in explanation. Surely, however, the obvious 
reason is that Jesus, being moved to such acts 
by the tenderness of His heart, simply did not 
wish His kindness to be talked about. The same 
motive led Him sometimes to perform His 
miracles away from the crowd. At the house 
of Jairus He put out the hired mourners before 
He restored the girl to life. When healing 
one blind man He " led him out of the town " 
before doing aught for his cure, and when the 
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miracle was performed " He sent him away 
to his house, saying, Neither go into the town 
nor tell it to any in the town." After healing the 
infirm man at the pool of Bethesda, He quickly 
disappeared, so that " he that was healed wist 
not who it was : for Jesus had conveyed Himself 
away, a multitude being in that place.** Had 
the primary purpose of His miracles been to 
convince men of His claims, then the wider the 
publicity given to them the more had that 
purpose been fulfilled. But since they were the 
inevitable overflow of the love of His nature, 
Jesus, like all other good men, did not wish 
them trumpeted. Amidst the qualities the 
Master reveals few are more attractive to think- 
ing minds than this modesty and refinement of 
feeling concerning His work for the sick. 

It deserves to be noted that the miracle per- 
formed often assumed an astonishing character 
in proportion to the heightened sympathies of 
Jesus. This is particularly seen in what may 
be accounted His greatest miracles the raising 
from the dead. These were all performed on 
occasions when His spirit was stirred to the 
very depths. The language He used as He bent 
over the dead form of Jairus* daughter tells of a 
heart that was profoundly moved, while the 
narratives of the raising of the young man of 
Nain, and of Lazarus of Bethany, are undisguised 
as to the unwonted sympathies even of Jesus. 
One suspects that the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that in each case those who had died 
were an only daughter, an only son and an only 
brother. 

So keen was the sympathy of Jesus with the 
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diseased that He broke repeatedly the ceremonial 
law and rendered Himself unclean that they 
might be helped. Public sympathy goes out to 
the members of the medical profession since they 
must daily come into closest contact with disease 
in its loathsome forms. What Jesus, with His 
exquisite nature, suffered in this connection we 
do not know, for the New Testament records 
are silent on the point. But added to the natural 
shrinking was the knowledge that the Law, 
for which Jesus had the utmost regard, forbade 
contact with certain forms of physical ill. In 
face of human need, however, Jesus set the Law 
aside, or, it would be more correct to say, He 
broke its letter that He might keep its spirit. 
Contact with lepers was prohibited, but Jesus 
would not forbear to " touch " them as He 
healed. The woman with the issue of blood 
was ceremonially unclean, and in plucking the 
hem of Christ's garment she made Him defiled ; 
but it was not of the latter fact that Jesus thought 
when He demanded who had received the virtue 
that had gone out from Him. To handle the 
dead was to make oneself ceremonially impure, 
but .when Jesus beheld .the funeral procession 
at the gate of Nain He went and " touched the 
bier." 

His sympathy with lepers seems to have been 
of a peculiarly heartfelt kind. As I write, it is 
with the thought that over the mountain range 
near by, and indeed only a few miles as the 
crow flies, there stands a great leper asylum. 
From all parts, men, women and children are 
brought suffering from this most pitiable of 
human ills. The bearers of loathsome sores, 
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shut off from friends, deprived of countless 
blessings that mankind daily knows, so they 
pass the years. Yet their lot is tenfold better 
than that which fell to the leper of Jesus' time. 
He was a social encumbrance and was banished 
from his fellows, with no measures taken for his 
relief. Society sought to protect itself from 
contagion ; that was all. Sickness to-day is 
frequently rendered tolerable by the additional 
love it calls forth ; the sufferer finds himself the 
object of a kindly ministry which in some manner 
compensates for the pain and weakness borne, 
and leaves behind a tender memory. Even the 
leper knows something of this in our time. 
But the lepers of Jesus' age were strangers to it. 
Their lot was so unpitied that even the Rabbis, 
we are told, treated them with loathing and 
flung stones at them to drive them away. Living 
outside the city, away from the haunts of men, 
the leper signalized his presence to the unwary 
by rattling a clapper and crying " Unclean, 
unclean." It would appear that sometimes 
Jesus delayed to perform a miracle for the healing 
of sickness, but there is no indication in the 
Gospels of a moment's pause when a leper 
cried to Him for help. The first narrative in 
the New Testament of Jesus treating a case of 
this kind is typical of the others : we feel the 
hurry of the action in the suppliant's, " Lord, 
if Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean " and 
Jesus' brief reply, " I will ; be thou clean." 
When He met the ten lepers on the borders of 
Galilee and Samaria He seems to have hastily 
shouted as soon as He was aware of their pres- 
ence, " Go, shew yourselves unto the priests." 
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No one can read the records without feeling 
that His healing labours cost Jesus an extra- 
ordinary expenditure of physical and nervous 
force. Nothing is further from fact than to 
imagine that by the mere effort of speaking a 
word He effected His cures. When the woman 
in the crowd touched Him He felt that virtue 
had gone out of Him. As He healed a man who 
was deaf and had an impediment in his speech, 
He sighed in pity and said, " Ephphatha " 
" Be opened." He might have healed by tens 
but all the accounts indicate that He dealt with 
sufferers individually. At the close of an ex- 
hausting day He would begin a round of healing, 
and lay His hands upon them all. His, indeed, 
was no easygoing contact with the sick. He 
set Himself in the place of each of the afflicted 
who sought His aid, and by the vividness of His 
imagination and the depth of His sympathy bore 
for the time the patient's burden. No work is 
more wearing than this. The uninitiated some- 
times think of the visits of the clergyman or 
doctor as much in the same category as social 
calls a relief from the tension of study, a 
diversion from the humdrum routine of the day. 
But work of this kind that is worth anything 
drains and exhausts. To pass from one set of 
circumstances to another, to identify oneself with 
the lot of each sufferer, is to make a call on one's 
reserves of nerve-force that is far more wearing 
than the demands of purely physical labour. 
And this Jesus did. He was indeed " touched 
with a feeling of our infirmity," and His sympathy 
was never dulled however familiar the sight of 
suffering might be. Matthew significantly rounds 
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off an account of the healing labours of Jesus by 
quoting the words, " Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses." 

Sympathy that rests content with the curing 
of sickness and giving relief from pain is not 
always capable of defence. It does indeed seem 
brother to that maudlin compassion which en- 
deavours to lift every burden from the shoulders, 
and which, if it succeeds, ends only in weakening 
the fibre of human character. Mere compassion 
for the sick may blind us to the divine purpose 
of affliction, and make us content with less than 
the fulfilment of the plan God has in view. 
Tolstoy, after a serious illness, declared, " My 
illness has been a great help to me. Much that 
was foolish left me when I placed myself sin- 
cerely face to face with God. ... I saw much 
evil in myself, which formerly I did not observe. 
I felt much relieved afterwards. Generally one 
should say to one's beloved, ' I do not wish you 
health, but illness.' " Amidst the exaggeration 
of the last sentence one can grasp the truth. 
Illness may make a man " place himself sincerely 
face to face with God," and so may recovery too. 
And in doing so they fulfil their sacred mission. 
In all Jesus' work as a physician the religious 
motive is apparent, for He was first and foremost 
a healer of souls, and His labours for the cure of 
men's bodies were but means to that end. It is 
significant that He never through miraculous 
means prevented illness overtaking a man, 
never offered a talisman against disease, but 
stepped in to cure only after opportunity had 
been given^for illness to do its chastening work. 
His demand for faith in those whom He healed 
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and His desire that they, should link up their 
cure with the goodness of God, are fraught 
with a similar purpose. Much has been made of 
the ingratitude of the nine lepers and Christ's 
disappointment that they did not return to 
give thanks ; it is not always observed that the 
concern of Jesus was that they did not give 
thanks to God. 

Even more striking in this connection is the 
manner in which Jesus links up disease with sin 
and proclaims not merely the renewing of 
health to the body but pardon to the soul. Christ 
would not subscribe to the crude theories of 
His time that all sickness was a divine judgment 
on sin. " Master," said the disciples, pointing 
to the man blind from his birth, " who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind ? " 
Jesus took occasion to riddle the idea by declaring 
the compassion that sends affliction to be the 
means or a man's eternal good. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that Jesus saw in much of the 
world's disease the fruit of sin. Instead of 
pronouncing to the paralytic, borne of four, the 
mere cure of his malady, Jesus declared, "Son, 
be of good courage ; thy sins be forgiven thee," 
evidently connecting his present condition with 
the wrong-doing of a past life. Every doctor 
knows that much of the disease of the world is 
due to sinful indulgence ; that insanity, venereal 
troubles, blindness and many other of its worst 
forms are directly traceable to disobedience to 
the laws of life. It is one of the refreshing 
features of the New Testament story, one of the 
evidences of the unsentimental mind of Jesus, 
that amid all His compassion this fact did not 
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escape Him. Perhaps it is here that we get 
the clue to His seeming imprimatur on the view 
prevailing in His age that madness and demonia- 
cal possession are synonymous. Few better 
things could happen to our time than that it 
should recognize how a disordered life and 
companionship with sin go frequently hand in 
hand. And perhaps none could be better than 
the widespread prevalence of the view of Jesus 
that, however deep the need of the sickly body, 
the greater boon is conferred in the cure of the 
sickly soul. 

The vogue that Jesus has brought into being 
through His humanity towards the afflicted has 
not gone unchallenged. Christianity, through 
its pity and concern for the weak, has been 
charged with nursing undesirable types and 
filling the world with ineffectives, thus making 
the struggle of the healthy harder than it need or 
ought to be. A policy that would allow of no 
survival of the unfit, it is contended, would be 
more beneficial to the interests of the race. 
Why cannot the lesson of the world of nature be 
taken to heart ? In it the weak go to the wall 
and only the hardy and healthy survive. The 
answer given us by the life of Jesus is that man 
is above nature, with powers and obligations 
and sympathies that separate him from all other 
created things. Above the enrichment of the 
physical strain Jesus placed the enrichment of 
the spirit. Not excellence of bodily powers but 
the qualities of the heart tenderness, unselfish- 
ness, humanity form for man the better part. 
Amongst humans perhaps the most undesirable 
type of all is that which prides itself on a healthy 
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animalism, seeks to crush all tender sentiment, 
and proclaims the necessity of building society 
on a purely selfish struggle for existence. Few 
things have saved the world's heart from petri- 
fying like the sympathy which it has learned 
under the influence of Jesus. Because He lived 
and healed, the lamp burns to-night in countless 
sick-rooms, and those in pain and weakness are 
not the only gainers through that vigil ; to many 
the larger exercise of compassion towards human 
suffering and love of humankind has its beginning 
by beds of pain. When we think to-day of a 
profession that excels all others in humanity, 
the mind instinctively turns to the army that can 
call no hour its own by day or night, as it toils 
that the world's burden of sickness and pain 
may be lightened. Such humane features of our 
Christian civilization are not weaknesses but 
among its chiefest glories. 
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" When I was running about this town (London) 
a very -poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the 
advantages of poverty ; but I was, at the same 
time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments 
which are brought to represent poverty as no evil, 
show it to be evidently a great evil." Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

" The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need : 
Not what we give ; but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour and Me." 

Lowell. 



CHAPTER V 

JESUS AND THE POOR 

INTO the actual experience of some of those He 
loved and sought to help Jesus could not enter 
except through imagination. It was unthinkable 
that He could be as one of the crowd living in 
aimlessness ; He could not share the experience 
of His friends in reverencing a Master greater 
than themselves ; nor could He know with the 
fallen the reproaches of a guilty conscience or 
suffer the tortures of remorse. But when without 
loss to His claims or character He was able to 
stand along with His fellows, Jesus took His 
place by their side. Thus it came that throughout 
life He bore the straits of poverty. We see its 
meshes round Him as a babe born in the windy 
khan of an inn. His mother gave in the Temple 
at His presentation not a lamb but two turtle- 
doves, the offering of the poor. He was brought 
up in a house consisting most likely of one room.* 
In the days of His ministry He went about with 

* There was fortunately no resemblance between the conditions 
in a one-roomed house in a village like Nazareth when Jesus 
lived and those encountered in a similar dwelling of a European 
city of modern times. Compare the " Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Industrial Population of 
Scotland," with its endorsement of the terrible description 
of the life of .the poor in such a modern home : " From the 
first false start in the morning, when the household is astir 
at 5.30 a.m., with husband and wife excitedly hunting for 
a muffler, waistcoat, cap, or sock, as the case may be, there 
is nothing but friction and irritation all day. What with the 
make-down bed in the middle of the floor and the clothing of 
the family lying about, the scene of confusion is almost indes- 
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nowhere to lay His head, and found it necessary 
to perform a miracle to meet the Temple tax ; 
while when a penny was required to illustrate 
His teaching He had to ask that one be brought, 
since, it appears, He had none of His own. At 
the time of His death His belongings amounted 
to the garments He wore. He could leave 
nothing even to His mother. His very grave 
was borrowed. 

This intimacy of Jesus with the actual lot of 
the poor is also revealed in numerous indirect 
ways. One of His parables discloses how He 
knew the value of money as only the poor can 
know it and was aware that the loss of a single 
coin may plunge a house-mother in distress. 

cribable. When the family includes boys and girls, the mother, 
in deference to feelings of womanly delicacy, and in the interests 
of her family's morality, tries to make up a separate bed for 
the boys, and this bed has to be made down on chairs, etc., 
every night, and packed up and tucked away with no chance 
of airing every morning. All this makeshift entails a very 
great deal of extra labour on an already overdriven class. 
The labour expended in keeping a one-room house in order is 
out of all proportion to its size. It is a constant succession of 
lifting, folding, and hanging up, and if this is relaxed for even a 
short time the confusion is overwhelming. But the insuffi- 
ciency of the one-room house becomes most manifest when a 
birth or death takes place. At a birth, the other inmates 
have to be accommodated elsewhere ; the mother necessarily 
suffers from the noise and stress of the crowded room ; for 
days and nights she .may have the only available bed ; she has 
to see that the rest of the family is somehow provided for. 
If decency at the beginning of life is thus made difficult, decency 
at the end of it is made impossible. The beloved dead is laid 
on the bed, and all the usual round of domestic duties, including 
the taking of meals, has to be done with ever that still, pale 
form before their view. Night comes on, and the household 
must go to rest, so the sad burden is now transferred from the 
bed and laid on the table, or, it may be, the coal-bunker lid. 
In the morning, to admit of the table being used for breakfast, 
or to let coal be got for the fire, the body has to be lifted on to 
the bed again ; and so on for the customary three days, the 
broken-hearted relatives feeling it to be a sacrilege thus to 
hustle about the mortal remains of a much-loved one." 
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Another parable vibrates with feeling for a 
widow harassed by the law's delay, and still 
another for the unemployed. In His speech 
appears the consciousness of the arrogance of the 
rich and what they inflict on the poor by means 
of it ; Jesus must often have borne 

" The whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes." 

By word and deed He discloses the keenest 
sympathy with physical hunger. He fed the 
multitudes ; He sent His disciples into the 
town of Sychar to buy food ; even after the 
Resurrection when He appeared on the lake- 
shore His first words to the disciples were, 
" Children, have ye any meat ? " and when they 
came to land they found Him busy cooking a 
meal. One understands how it came that a 
Scottish ploughman who had learned to read 
comparatively late in life declared as his first 
remark after reading the Gospels, " Aye, but the 
Maister was kind. He aye thocht o' the vittals " 
(victuals). 

This knowledge of the whole gamut of the 
experience of poverty has immensely strengthened 
the hold of Jesus on the poor of all ages. The 
ineffectiveness of many present-day friends of 
the needy is to be found in the fact that they wear 
soft clothing and dwell in kings' houses. They 
come to the poor as if from a different world, 
and this does not help. What it has meant in 
inspiration to the destitute of nineteen centuries 
that Jesus lived the perfect life while beset with 
penury what it means to-day to untold thousands 
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huddled in garrets and workhouses only the 
heart of God can know. " Jesus was one of us, 
bearing the hardest lot," says the man or woman 
carrying poverty's burden, and the load somehow 
seems lighter and the battle of the soul not 
without hope. 

While the sympathy of Jesus with the poor 
was so strikingly revealed in His thus sharing 
their conditions, His humanity carried Him 
further. Evidently He had a fondness for 
commending the needy. " Blessed are ye poor, 
for yours is the Kingdom of heaven," He ex- 
plicitly says.* His singling out of the widow who 
cast half a farthing into the Treasury is sympto- 
matic of how He lost no opportunity of setting 
in a good light the character of the straitened. 
One of the most arresting of His parables has as 
its hero a beggar, whose lot it was to sit full of 
sores at a rich man's gate, but who in the final 
account was reckoned as fit for heaven while 
the rich man was consigned to hell. Perhaps, 
however, His commendation found its most 
striking expression in His calling of men who 
possessed little to be His daily companions. 
His choice of the Apostles was a gesture wit- 
nessing to His belief that " God hath chosen 
the poor of this world rich in faith 'and heirs 
of the Kingdom," a sentence written later by 
James, His brother, but distinctly reminiscent 
of the home at Nazareth and the language of 
its Inmate. 

* " The word ' poor ' may be taken in the spiritual as well 
as in the natural sense ; both, indeed, are connected, as it is 
among the poor in worldly goods that most of the spiritual 
poor are to be found, i.e., such as feel their inward wants and 
crave a supply of them." Neander. 
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A noteworthy feature of the Gospel of St. 
Luke is Christ's repeated command that the 
destitute should be relieved. " Sell that ye have 
and give alms," He said to His followers. 
" When thou makest a dinner or supper," He 
told one of His hosts, " call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor rich 
neighbours . . . bid the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind." He made no demur to 
Zaccheus' impulsive declaration, " The half of 
my goods I give to the poor." On the rich 
young ruler He laid as the price of discipleship 
the selling of all that he had that those in want 
might benefit. Not only so, but Jesus Himself 
appears to have been in the habit of providing 
alms out of His scanty store. It may seem 
unthinkable that Christ could have had aught to 
spare, but the life of the Master is another proof 
of how true is the saying, " It's the poor that help 
the poor." The imaginative reader finds material 
for not a few pictures in the fact that when at the 
table in the Upper Room, Jesus said to Judas, 
" That thou doest, do quickly," some of the dis- 
ciples thought the latter was being bidden to 
give something to the destitute. And Judas 
himself at the anointing in Bethany asked the 
question, " Why was not the ointment sold 
for three hundred pence and given to the poor ? " 
evidently believing that with his self-interest he 
could make an appeal dear to the Master's 
heart. 

No feature of our Lord's life and teaching 
has been so sharply criticized as this, especially 
in recent years. It has become a fashion to 
contend that most forms of relief of the poor, 
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and not least almsgiving, are not merely ineffec- 
tive but pernicious, being degrading both to 
those who give and to those who receive. In 
those who receive it stultifies endeavour for the 
betterment of their own condition and transforms 
them into paupers and parasites. And on those 
who bestow it acts as a soporific, rendering them 
insensible to the duty of so altering conditions 
that the need for almsgiving will pass away. 
In a state whose life is ruled by righteousness, 
we are told, relief of the poor will have no place ; 
none will bestow for none will need. 

Criticism of Jesus that takes this line is forget- 
ful of His time and His main work for the needy. 
In His day relief of poverty was unknown as a 
duty ; still less did men feel bound to destroy 
the causes of want. In the circumstances of His 
age the nearer task was to relieve, and on this 
Christ set His seal of word and example. Thus 
He helped to soften the heart of humankind 
and led the way to larger schemes that would 
plug the evil at its source. Nor was mere relief 
the only contribution of Jesus towards solving 
the problem of poverty. A greater offering was 
His enunciation of the Golden Rule, His insis- 
tence on the duty of man to man ; for when 
men love their neighbours as themselves, the 
problem of poverty is largely vanquished. It 
but requires the teaching of Jesus to become the 
law of life to take from the earth vast masses of 
pauperism and to prevent their recrudescence. 
It is true that upon preventive measures men 
now largely concentrate. They are rightly not 
content with offering succour, but seek to destroy 
the causes of poverty. Such labours, however, 
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are not inconsistent with the teaching of Jesus, 
but bound up in it. They do not affect the 
value of the work He did for the poor ; nor 
do they free men from the duty of providing 
relief where such is required. 

It may be averred that in His command to 
relieve the destitute Jesus had a two-fold purpose 
in view, the former being to furnish a means of 
grace to those who give. His saying, " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," though 
missed by the four Evangelists, rings with the 
note of authenticity and seems fresh from the 
Master's lips. To help the needy is to add to 
one's humanity, and it is to know the bliss of 
doing good. Wordsworth has memorably ex- 
pressed this in his " Cumberland Beggar " : 

" Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly scattered villages, 
Where'er the aged Beggar takes his rounds, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul, 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued, 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness." 

In old age Thomas Carlyle told the rector of 
Chelsea that when he was a boy of six he was 
left alone in the house at Ecclefechan one winter's 
day, when an old man came to the door begging 
for something to eat. No food was in the house, 
but the boy reached down his little " bank " 
which stood on the " dresser," and, breaking it, 
emptied its contents in the old man's hands. 
The sage added, " I never knew before what the 
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joy of heaven was like." This was the kind of 
bliss that Jesus planned for men. 

The Master, however, had also in view the 
good of the recipients. It is a good to be relieved 
when destitute. Those who talk glibly of the 
evil effects of poor-relief are in almost every 
case the comfortable who have never known its 
need. When a man has borne the pangs of 
hunger, let him then criticize the fact that 
Christ opened the storehouses from which the 
poverty-stricken in nineteen centuries have 
obtained relief. The lands in which the name 
of Christ is unknown, and in which we look 
vainly for institutions ministering to the needy, 
are the scenes of untold tragedy. True it is 
that in relieving the destitute crassest blunders 
have been made by Christian nations, and that 
often the spirit pervading their efforts has become 
formal and shamefully lacking in kindness. But 
it is something for which to give God thanks that 
in Christian lands throughout these centuries 
the doors of mercy have stood open ; it is a 
sign of grace that to-day across vast tracts the 
words " Death by starvation " have seldom to be 
uttered, and that when heard they invoke for 
thousands the stab of conscience. The humanity 
of Jesus found outlet in fewer kindlier deeds 
than when He elevated relief of the poor by 
declaring, " I was an hungered and ye gave Me 
meat : I was thirsty and ye gave Me drink : 
I was a stranger and ye took Me in : naked and 
ye clothed Me. . . . Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me." 

Jesus, however, showed most His love for the 
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poor by being less concerned about their cir- 
cumstances than about themselves. While recog- 
nizing the terrible evils of want, and sympathizing 
poignantly with its victims. He did not consider 
bareness of living the worst of ills. Thus the 
sweetness of His own spirit was unimpaired as 
He viewed the comforts of the rich. Often 
when a poor lad reaches to affluence and enters 
comfortable society he finds a pain rankle as he 
thinks of dear ones to whom such comforts were 
denied. No indication remains to us that Jesus 
was visited by such a bitterness. Far from being 
envious, He gave no sign that He thought 
the poverty of Himself or His family an unmixed 
evil, or that He regarded the wealthy as specially 
favoured of God. He moves in and out of big 
houses with evident detachment. Indeed, His 
suggestion rather is that our greatest pity must 
be reserved for many of those who live delicately, 
whose ground brings forth plenteously, but who 
because of the drag of riches find it hard to 
enter the Kingdom of God. Over and over 
again He returns to the lesson that wealth 
makes many a man coarse and unspiritual, and 
that even fondness for money hardens the nature. 
This truth He discovered in daily experience ; 
the common people heard Him gladly, but the 
Pharisees " who were lovers of money, heard all 
these things and they scoffed at Him." Thus 
the primary concern of the Master was not to 
take away poverty and make men wealthy, 
since it is possible to make a man rich and 
increased in goods and to have need of nothing, 
while simultaneously we transform him into a 
spiritual pauper. 
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On the other hand, Jesus well knew how those 
who have little of worldly possessions may find it 
comparatively easy to enter the Kingdom of 
God. With nothing to tempt them to seek 
satisfaction in material things, they reach out 
after that which is spiritual and make the dis- 
covery that a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

The poor may be divided roughly into two 
classes, those brought down to poverty through 
defect of character and those through defect 
of circumstance. Much of the world's want 
may be charged to personal weakness and sin, 
and much to wrongful social conditions. The 
aim of Jesus was the ushering in of a day when 
the life of the world would be immeasurably 
stronger and purer, and when " man's inhumanity 
to man " would cease. When He said, " The 
poor ye have always with you," He did not 
imply that want must ever continue, but merely 
stated a fact of His time. So long, however, 
as the ultimate goal remains unattained, the need 
of the individual is power, either to rise above 
the weak and sinful tendencies, or to bear the 
blows of circumstance. Jesus recognized this 
need and that in His Gospel lay the force re- 
quired. This was His joy, " The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon Me because He hath anointed 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor " ; and to 
John in prison part of His message of comfort 
was, " The poor have the Gospel preached to 
them." In the power of the Gospel of grace to 
renew and fortify the heart Jesus discovered the 
greatest asset of the destitute. And the needy 
in the centuries since have confirmed His verdict. 
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Bearing this Gospel Christ came to men's 
doors and with it He offered Himself. His was 
no mere tendering of the overflow from a treasury 
that was full, nor giving up of the overplus that 
embarrassed. " He emptied Himself " ; men 
saw it not only in the life impoverished, but also 
in the outrush of humanity that left Him spent. 
Some in modern times wonder why their efforts 
for relief of the poor are so unavailing. There 
is no need to wonder : they give their gifts but 
not themselves. It was not Christ's way, nor 
is it that of His truest followers.* The road to 
relief of the poor lies not so much through 
almsgiving as through Christian friendship. 
" Give for alms," said Jesus on one occasion, 
" those things that are within " (Luke xi. 41 
R.V.). Perhaps the most successful effort made 
in modern times to relieve the destitute was that 



* " Labour, personal effort, personal intercourse -with, the 
poor, these must come in before the work is done. You cannot 
do your duty to the poor by a society ; your life must touch 
their life. You try to work solely by a society and what does it 
come to ? ... The traveller appeals to you and you 
spare to take of your own thought and time and sympathy 
to give to the wayfaring man that is come to you. They are 
too precious, you say. ' There is thought, time, sympathy 
down at the charity bureau to which I have a right by virtue 
of a contribution I have made ; go down and get a ticket's 
worth of that.' The poor are always with us. The wayfarers 
come to us continually, and they do not come by chance. God 
sends them. And as they come with their white faces and their 
poor shuffling feet, they are our judges. Not merely by whether 
we give, but by how we give, and by what we give they judge 
us. One man sends them entirely away. Another drops a 
little, easy, careless, unconscientious money into their hands. 
Another man washes and clothes. Another man teaches them 
lessons. Thank God there are some men and women here and 
there, full of the power of the Gospel, who cannot rest satisfied 
till they have opened their very hearts and given the poor 
wayfaring men the only thing which is really their own, them- 
selves, their faith, their energy, their hope in God." 

Phillips Brooks. 
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initiated by Dr. Chalmers in the St. John's 
parish of Glasgow ; and it is significant that his 
whole system depended on the Gospel and the 
personal service of those whose hearts the Gospel 
had touched. Every case of poverty received 
individual treatment ; bureaucracy was banned ; 
the effect of sympathy and the contagion of 
personality were constantly depended on. No 
one can follow that Christ-like effort, with its 
amazing success, without agreeing with those 
who declare that the last word of scientific poor- 
relief was spoken by Jesus. In the dual offering 
of Himself and His Gospel lay the distinctive 
contribution of Him who was rich and yet for 
our sakes became poor that we through His 
poverty might be rich. 



JESUS AND CHILDREN 



' A Man on earth He wandered once, 
All meek and undefiled : 
And those who loved Him said, He wept, 
None ever said He smiled ; 
Yet there might have been a smile unseen, 
When He bowed His holy/ace, I ween, 
To bless that happy child" Mrs. Browning. 



CHAPTER VI 

JESUS AND CHILDREN 

Bos WELL tells us, " Johnson's love of little 
children, which he discovered on all occasions, 
calling them * pretty dears ' and giving them 
sweetmeats, was an undoubted proof of the real 
humanity and gentleness of his disposition." 
The test is no fantastic one. Few trials of a 
man's nature are more revealing than that 
which comes from leading him to a cradle-side 
or closing behind him some nursery door. If the 
heart is unresponsive to the prattle of child- 
hood, or untouched by children's griefs, even 
if it is unmoved by the mere sight of a young 
countenance, it may be concluded that human 
kindness is not abundant there. 

And as it is with individuals, so is it with 
masses of men. A nation may be acquitted or 
condemned of heartlessness solely on its attitude 
to the children that run in its city streets and 
country lanes. When Mrs. Browning, with 
more than a show of reason, penned her bitter 
" Cry of the Children," and when Chief Khama, 
visiting England, declared, " You throw away 
your young," they levelled at a nation's life the 
most damning of indictments. How far Christian 
Europe has been distant from Christian sensitive- 
ness is abundantly disclosed when review is made 
of the callous treatment meted out to its young 
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during century after century. The sole bright 
spot on that dark page of history is the marked 
place given to children's wrongs in the list 
of social reforms standing to the credit of the 
last one hundred years. 

In nothing perhaps is the humanity of the 
Gospels more clearly unfolded than in the 
prominence given to children, and in the halo 
cast about those of tender years. The difference 
that young life makes in a home, the access of 
sunshine and tenderness that children bring, 
find a counterpart in the New Testament pages 
which makes them differ strangely from other 
writings of ancient times. Since Ruskin drew 
the world's attention to the fact, many writers 
have emphasized that children are ignored in 
the classics of ancient Greece and Rome but 
flit in the New Testament with vivacity and 
freedom. When Xantippe, at the final interview, 
brings her child (and his) to Socrates, we expect 
Plato to lift the curtain on an affecting scene, 
but he merely gives a glimpse, and to our dis- 
appointment it discloses the boy as enfolded, 
not in the father's, but in the mother's arms. 
How striking is the contrast when stranger 
children are brought to Jesus ! " He took 
them up in His arms, put His hands upon them, 
and blessed them." Christ's fondness for children 
is evident whenever they appear upon the scene. 
True to the Gospels, Christian art has depicted 
them as crowding about Him, " at home " 
when on His knee or by His side. No more 
understanding, no more imaginative friend have 
children had than He who perforce remained 
a childless Man. 
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The methods of the Master frequently led 
to conflict between Himself and His con- 
temporaries, and it is not surprising in instance 
after instance to find the cause of divergence in 
the greater humanity of Jesus. One is hardly 
prepared, however, to discover on two of these 
occasions that children are the storm-centre, 
with Jesus sturdily on the defence in their 
behalf. When some women, in pride and 
solicitude, brought their infants that Jesus might 
give them His blessing, even the disciples 
repelled the suppliants as seeking to lift themselves 
and their offspring out of their proper place, 
and to waste the Master's time with trivial 
concerns. Of course, the Twelve were simply 
taking the line that was common then and 
common still where the leaven of Jesus' teaching 
has not had time and place to work. These 
lines are being penned among the teeming 
population of a black-skinned, backward, almost 
savage race Nature's offspring .at its crudest. 
Strangely enough, some of their customs resemble 
those of Jesus' land and time. One turns with 
interest to their attitude towards children. Un- 
doubtedly, among these mountains, young life 
is an object of some rough kindness ; birth is 
attended with noisy demonstrations of gladness, 
and the death of a child with wailing still more 
obtrusive. Yet when all is said, the attention 
devoted to children, the place allotted them in 
the life of home and community, is meagre in 
the extreme. When they have passed the 
age of infancy, with its call on maternal care, 
they become little more than chattels. Amongst 
" children of nature " the sanctity, the tender- 
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ness, the beauty of child-life is a thing unknown. 
The action of Jesus in receiving and blessing 
children let loose a sentiment that has since 
encircled the globe and touched with beneficence 
the child-life of land after land. 

The second occasion of conflict over children 
occurred soon after Christ's triumphal entry 
into the capital, and had a similar issue. Boys 
and girls, taking up the cry raised by the crowd 
as it came down the road from Bethany, "Hosanna 
to the Son of David," made the Temple-court 
ring with a sound unwelcome to the ears of 
priest and scribe. Jesus met the frown of the 
latter and their demand for an interdict by 
asking, " Did ye never read, Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise ? " Thus the humanity of the Master, 
which had lifted up childhood to a more honour- 
able place in the life of home and community, 
added the boon of assigning to it a higher part 
in the worship of God. 

The finest thing done by Jesus for children 
remains, however, still to be noted. In the 
young, unsophisticated heart Christ found the 
pattern of spirit required of those who would 
be His disciples. Concerning the children 
brought for His blessing He declared, " Of such 
is the Kingdom of God." When the Twelve 
quarrelled among themselves over pride of 
place, the Master took a child, and, setting it 
upon His knee, urged them that they should 
strive to be like that boy : " For he that is least 
among you all, the same shall be great." And 
the most emphatic declaration of this kind 
made by Jesus discloses also the most sublime 
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estimate of the child-heart : " Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein/' A thought 
like this, so familiar to us now, was startlingly 
new to the ancient world, and came to men's 
ears almost as an untruth. The old-time con- 
ception of greatness smacked of power, authority, 
force. To have crushed the child-nature within, 
to parade the powers of manhood these were 
proofs of nearness to the Celestial Gates. Jesus 
tossed aside this convention, and opened the eyes 
of the world to the beauty and sublimity of 
tenderer things. Thus, long before Aubrey de 
Vere penned the words, Christ was teaching 
that 

" All holy influences dwell within 
The breast of childhood : instincts fresh from God 
Inspire it, ere the heart beneath the rod 
Of grief hath bled, or caught the plague of sin." 

Life's priceless possession is not brute strength, 
but a simple heart, with its unquestioning sub- 
mission to that which is high, and ready homage 
for that which is good. And in this lies the 
charm and also the safety of childhood. It is 
because of our possession of the simple heart 
that " Heaven lies about us in our infancy." 
To an age that had no room for simplicity and 
humility Christ revealed them as the keys that 
alone could open the gate of the spiritual realm, 
and He pointed to these keys as in the hands of a 
little child. 

It was a thought, as has been said, foreign to 
the ancient mind, and a thought with which, 
it may be, at times we also quarrel, for it seems the 
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negation of the progress brought by the years. 
When, however, in certain glorious moments 
we shake off the glamour of the pagan world 
and the robe of a worldly pride, we come back 
to the standpoint of Jesus. The things we 
called progress assume a different form and 
name. Nothing seems so adequate as the 
spirit of childhood, and even the language in 
which that spirit finds expression. " Just give 
me a bairn's hymn," said the dying Dr. Guthrie, 
and thus revealed how he had attained to the 
wisdom of age.* In this new outlook Jesus 
bestowed His greatest honour on childhood, 
and one of His greatest gifts to those of maturer 
years. 

The sublime estimate put by Jesus on the 
child-heart did not dim His eyes to commoner 
things. The prerequisites ror the man of 
humanity are imagination and sympathy, and 
never are these more needed than in dealing 
with children. The child-scenes of the Gospels 
are sufficient to tell that the imagination of Jesus 
was extremely vivid, and that, through it and 
His sympathy, He lived over again His child- 
hood's life in the lives of the children who 
crossed His path. That He entered into their 
every feeling none can doubt. He witnessed 
or was it an incident of early life in which He 
shared ? the disappointment of some city 

* "As we grow older we find ourselves reverting to the 
child's simplicity towards which Christ led us. The long words 
and fine-drawn distinctions about which we used to argue in 
young days come to seem so very foolish and insignificant and 
so amusingly inadequate. . . . And one by one we lay down 
our volumes with their philosophic definitions and come home 
to our Father in the evening-time like little children." Dr. 
John Kelman. 
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children whose companions peevishly refused 
to take part in a game : " We have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced, we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented." A 
children's quarrel, forgotten ere sunset, but felt 
and remembered by Jesus so that it sprang to 
His mind in the stern work of later years. Noth- 
ing more is needed to reveal that Jesus was a 
stranger to that criminal lack of imagination 
that makes so many of us fancy that childhood's 
sorrows need not detain us. The Master knew 
that, however transient children's griefs may be, 
they have their own peculiar poignancy. The 
truth is, some of us have not known the sharp 
anguish of sorrow since we left behind our 
childhood's days.* 

The humanity of Jesus is further revealed in 
His recognition of what children have to bear 
on occasions of public tragedy. Perhaps we can 
enter better into His mood to-day, for the years 
of war with their distress to children in invested 
towns have helped to stab our spirits broad 

* Says George Eliot concerning Maggie Tulliver in the Mitt 
on the Floss, " Very trivial, perhaps, this anguish seems to 
weather-worn mortals who have to think of Christmas bills, 
dead loves, and broken friendships, but it was not less bitter 
to Maggie perhaps it was even more bitter than what we 
are fond of calling antithetically the real troubles of mature 
life. ' Ah, my child, you will have real troubles to fret about 
by-and-by,' is the consolation we have almost all of us had 
administered to us in our childhood, and repeated to other 
children since we have been grown up. We have all of us 
sobbed so piteously, standing with tiny bare legs above our 
little socks, when we lost sight of our mother or nurse in some 
strange place ; but we can no longer recall the poignancy of 
that moment and weep over it, as we do over the remembered 
sufferings of five or ten years ago. . . . Surely if we could 
recall that early bitterness, and the dim guesses, the strangely 
perspectiveless conception of life that gave the bitterness its 
intensity, we should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our children." 
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awake. The Master evidently quivered at the 
thought of what childhood suffers in mental and 
physical pain when a nation's doom comes down. 
His language tells us that as He gazed into the 
future and saw the coming sorrows of Jerusalem 
His heart melted at the vision of how in the 
conflagration boys and girls would taste life's 
bitterness, and parents' minds be lacerated because 
of children's cries : " Woe unto them that are 
with child and to them that give suck in those 
days. . . . Weep not for Me, but for your- 
selves and for your children."* 

The things that cut most into the heart .of 
Jesus concerning children were not, however, 
the disappointments over which they grieve, 
nor the physical and mental anguish that falls 
to their lot, but the wrongs inflicted on their 
souls. Before these the Master stood aghast. 
The humanity of Jesus which saw so clearly the 
good in children, was accompanied by a clarity 
of vision as to the vast possibilities of evil lurking 
in every young life, and He understood how fine 
was the balance, how little might tip the beam. 
To the Saviour it was one of the most distressing 
of thoughts that every depraved criminal was 
once an innocent child, crooning its cradle- 
song. His remark concerning Judas when 
the time of the betrayal drew on reveals how 

* " An outstanding feature of the siege of Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the secular historian, was the suffering of the women 
and children. Besides using every other device of warfare, 
the Romans deliberately resorted to starvation, and the inhabi- 
tants endured the uttermost extremities of hunger. So frenzied 
did the men become at last that every extra mouth requiring 
to be filled became an object of delirious suspicion, and the 
last morsels were snatched from the lips of the women and 
children." Dr. James Stalker. 
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His imagination was lingering over the days 
when the unfaithful disciple was a prattling 
infant, and the sad change that sin had wrought 
since then : " The Son of Man goeth, even as it 
is written of Him : but woe unto that man 
through whom the Son of Man is betrayed, 
good were it for that man if he had not been 
born?' To prevent this turning of the innocent 
feet into the path of death, this polluting of the 
stream of life at its source, Jesus set Himself 
by word and deed. No one has spoken more 
bitter or burning words concerning the wrongs 
done to children than has the Man of Galilee. 
When confronted with those who would lead 
innocence astray His emotion was unbounded, 
His language glowed at white heat. We search 
in vain through ancient literature for anything 
that can match the sayings : 

"And whoso shall receive one such child in My 
name receiveth Me : but whoso shall cause one of 
these little ones that believe in Me to stumble, it 
is profitable for him that a great millstone should 
be hanged about his neck, and that he should be 
sunk in the depth of the sea." 

" See that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of My Father." 

To men whose ears were heavy to such a doctrine, 
Jesus made it plain that the blackest crime 
committed under the heavens is the deed of 
those who receive a little life fresh and unsullied, 
and surround it with an atmosphere tainted 
and vile ; who cause children to be " not born 
but damned, into the world." 
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The incident of the raising of Jairus' daughter 
discloses in vivid fashion the humanity of Jesus 
and His understanding of child-life. She was 
but a girl only twelve years of age and her 
early acquaintance with suffering and death 
seems to have wrung His heart. How pathetic 
that she should go alone through the darkened 
room ! How sad to quit the fair of life so 
soon 1 

" 'Twas not a life ; 

'Twas but a piece of childhood thrown away ; 
An overture to stifled music, 
A year cut short in May." 

The Master hastened to the house and by that 
couch with its death-still form the tenderness 
of His heart gushed out. 

Three marks of the humanity of Jesus are 
prominent in the brief narrative. There is the 
solicitude He showed lest when the young eyes 
opened again upon the world they should fall 
on a scene whose crowding forms should strike 
with wonder and alarm : " And when He 
came to the house, He suffered not any man to 
enter in with Him, save Peter, and John, and 
James, and the father of the maiden and her 
mother." The opening eyes would gaze first 
not on the vulgarly curious pressing around her 
bed, but on a few countenances whose kindly 
sympathy would be written in every feature, 
and foremost among them would be seen the 
parents whose kindness had endeared from 
earliest years. It is an arrangement imitated 
in some measure to-day in every hospital where 
patients are returning from the anaesthetic sleep, 
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but the offspring of a gentleness and consideration 
characteristic of few or none before the days of 
our Lord. 

The language that Jesus employed as He 
bent over the sleeping child is a further revelation 
of His heart. It is not surprising that one of the 
Evangelists gives Jesus' call to the child in the 
homely Aramaic tongue. It is an ancient case 
of the " Doric " being summoned for the ex- 
pression of infinite depth of feeling. Even the 
word that Mark offers by way of interpretation 
is not merely a diminutive but a term of familiar 
speech, belonging to popular or domestic phrase- 
ology, so familiar, indeed, that it is seldom found 
in ancient writers. Jesus was so moved that 
He could use only the language of love as 
addressed to a child, some warm, colloquial 
term that would soothe and reassure. 

There is also the Master's order, given when 
the maiden woke : " He commanded that 
something be given her to eat." How simple, 
but how satisfying ! There is a whole world of 
thoughtfulness and feeling here. That He 
understood the nature of children none can 
doubt in face of a command like this. One 
turns from the scene with unbounded satis- 
faction, for the remembrance comes that Jesus 
who so understood children was also understood 
of them. The quick instinct that young folk 
have for the good among grown-ups did not 
fail them in their dealings with Jesus. Amid the 
many voices raised in condemnation of the 
Saviour and echoed in the Gospels, one listens 
in vain for the voice of woman or child. 



JESUS AND THE OUTCASTS 



" When a man has commenced sot 
O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of 
stout nerves and a strong head, and ere thy gorge 
nseth at the name which I have written, first learn 
what the thing is ; how much of compassion, 
how much of human allowance, thou mayest vir- 
tuously mingle with thy disapprobation. Trample 
not on the ruins of a man" 

Lamb's " Confessions of a Drunkard." 

" The n gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin wrang 
To step aside is human : 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it : 
Who made the heart, 'tis He alone, 
Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted." 

Burns. 



CHAPTER VII 

JESUS AND THE OUTCASTS 

THE scribes and Pharisees when confronted 
with the problem presented by the Master's 
personality and methods found a measure of 
relief in the use of _ a convenient phrase: no 
more was needed to make doubt concerning 
Him grow rank in the hearts of the timid, but 
especially in the hearts of the " correct " and 'the 
Jews were then a nation whose fetish was 
correctness than to scatter broadcast the appel- 
lation, " Friend of Publicans and Sinners." It 
was a phrase potent to the assumption of superior 
airs and the gathering in of skirts at the near 
approach of Jesus. 

Admittedly, the designation could not be 
disclaimed, and therein lay a secret of its vitality. 
The enemies of Jesus suffered from a delusion 
common to human nature the delusion which 
makes it imagined that when something has been 
labelled the last word is said. But truly here the 
label was singularly apt, and would not be 
disowned even by Him to whom it was affixed. 
Was it not a custom of this man to sit at table 
with the publicans ? Did not He make their 
homes His resting-place, and invite at least one 
of them to His intimate circle ? And did He not, 
while denouncing the guardians of the nation's 
soul in withering terms, keep fast-closed lips 
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in face of the hated Roman power, while the 
publicans in the service of the foreigner battened 
on their kith and kin ? Nor was this all. As 
if the nation's canons of morality had not been 
sufficiently set at naught, had not Jesus welcomed 
to His company the women of the street ? Had 
He not permitted them to lavish at His feet their 
gifts, and even lay their defiled hands upon His 
flesh ? Moreover, had He not taken one of the 
abandoned as a parable, seeking to enforce that 
in comparison with hers the soul of a Pharisee 
was a sickly thing ? " Friend of Publicans 
and Sinners " and " Messiah of the Nation " 
wrapped in one ! Was anything further needed 
to declare that the claims of the Man of Nazareth 
had reached the limits of the absurd ? 

It is easy to tilt at Jesus' enemies of a bygone 
time, but in doing so a true perspective may be 
lost. It behoves us to recognize that while the 
attitude of Jesus to the outcasts seemed beyond 
imitation to unfriendly, contemporary eyes, it is 
hardly less foreign even to His followers of a more 
modern day. All of us have read a famous 
paragraph in Boswell's " Johnson," but perhaps 
not all have asked why, in view of the heart of 
Jesus, that passage should have gained its 
extraordinary celebrity ? Boswell says of his 
hero : " His generous humanity to the miserable 
was almost beyond example. The following 
instance is well attested : Coming home late 
one night he found a poor woman lying in the 
street, so much exhausted that she could not 
walk ; he took her upon his back, and carried 
her to his house, where he discovered that she 
was one of those wretched females who had 
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fallen into the lowest state of vice, poverty and 
disease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he 
had her taken care of with all tenderness for a 
long time, at a considerable expense, till she was 
restored to health, and endeavoured to put her 
into a virtuous way of living." It is a striking 
comment on our Lord's humanity and His 
followers* deficiency in it, that eighteen hundred 
years after His time so Christ-like an action 
should be narrated as " almost beyond example." 
No one can do justice to our Lord's attitude 
to the outcasts without having constantly in 
view His immaculate purity and His horror of 
sin. All His life through He shrank from the 
defiling pitch ; even to the shadowy borderland 
of transgression He would not approach, as the 
Temptation narrative so vividly conveys. One 
of His triumphs was that, as the days of the 
ministry were nearing their close, while He 
surveyed the bootless traps of His enemies, He 
could enquire, " Which of you convicteth Me 
of sin ? " But though Himself free from its 
taint and consequential suffering, the heart of 
Jesus took flame as He viewed the havoc sin 
wrought in the souls of His contemporaries, 
so that in the Parable of the Prodigal Son He 
delineated once for all its devilish nature, its 
bitter fruits, its estrangement from the Father. 
That picture the Master painted with heavy 
brush and in darkest pigments. Jesus, like all 
great thinkers who have handled human ex- 
perience in a serious spirit, separated sharply 
righteousness from sin. The distinction between 
them He reckoned as fundamental. Thus He 
had none of our airy modern views about moral 
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transgression. To Him sin was not to be toyed 
with, pitched aside, and forgotten ; it was not 
something to be airily scouted. It was grim, 
and it was damning. To catch, as some have done, 
the Master's spirit towards the sinner and to 
forget His intolerance of sin is to be guilty of 
a caricature. 

Running parallel with Jesus' loathing there was, 
however, a humanity towards the sinner that is 
unmatched in history. He who was " in all 
points tempted like as we are " knew how thin 
was the partition between sinner and saint. 
Thus, in a heart that embraced with love all 
humankind, Jesus had no slight place for life's 
flotsam and jetsam. On their behalf He took 
up the age-long battle between humanity and 
respectability, between justice and convention, 
between the love that hopeth all things and the 
contempt that sees no good and would only 
brand and ostracize. And He gave men, if 
they will have it, a new outlook and a fairer 
vision. 

The demeanour of Jesus towards the outcasts 
is illumined when we set it over against the 
outlook of His contemporaries and against the 
attitude that is common even to our day. Some 
of the particulars of difference may ' be noted. 
What strikes one at once is the Master's sensitive- 
ness in face of the details of sin, a sensitiveness 
springing both from His purity and His humanity. 
The story of the woman taken in adultery a 
story so incredible to the Early Church that it 
was accepted with difficulty is illuminating : 

" And the scribes and Pharisees bring a woman 
taken in adultery ; and having set her in the midst, 
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they say unto Him, Master, this woman hath been 
taken in adultery, in the very act. $fow hi the law 
Moses commanded us to stone such : what then 
sayest Thou of her ? " 

Behind the attempt to inveigle Jesus one can 
catch the Pharisees' leer of satisfaction at having 
got a case into whose filthy particulars it is 
possible to pry, while wearing the cloak of 
conscience. The author of Ecce Homo has 
described the scene that followed in so memorable 
a fashion that all who seek to unfold the possible 
feelings of Jesus when confronted with the 
situation cannot do better than set down his 
words : 

" He was standing, it would seem, in the centre of 
a circle, when the crime was narrated, how the 
adultery had been detected in the very act. The 
shame of the deed itself and the brazen hardness of 
the prosecutors, the legality that had no justice and 
did not even pretend to have mercy, the religious 
malice that could make its advantage out of the fall 
and ruin and ignominious death of a fellow-creature 
all this was eagerly and rudely thrust before His mind 
at once. The effect upon Hun was such as might 
have been produced upon many since, but perhaps 
upon scarcely any man that ever lived before. He 
was seized with an intolerable sense of shame. He 
could not meet the eye of the crowd, or of the accusers, 
and perhaps at that moment least of all of the woman. 
Standing as He did hi the midst of an eager multitude 
that did not in the least appreciate His feelings, He 
could not escape. In His burning embarrassment and 
confusion He stooped down so as to hide His face, and 
began writing with His finger on the ground. His 
tormentors continued their clamour, until He raised 
His head for a moment and said, ' He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her/ and 
then instantly returned to His former attitude. They 
had a glimpse perhaps of the glowing blush upon His 
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face and awoke suddenly with astonishment to a new 
sense of their condition and their conduct." 

The delicacy of Jesus in this instance is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as no one could have 
handled the details of an incident of this kind 
with less fear of bearing away the marks of 
pitch. Admittedly only a heart of purity and 
filled with the enthusiasm of humanity can 
safely be entrusted to look after the refuse of 
humankind. It is noteworthy that in modern 
days the various churches have in large measure 
abandoned the scum of the cities to the care of the 
Salvation Army. In this they have adopted a 
policy showing more wisdom than possibly 
was dreamed of, for of modern organizations 
probably only the " Army " could have com- 
panied with the offscourings and kept its soul 
untarnished. It must be confessed, however, 
that signs are not lacking that many of Jesus* 
followers, alien to His purity, are also strangers 
to His delicacy. The newspapers of Christian 
lands, with their columns of sordid divorce 
particulars, are a token of how far distant we are 
from the mind of Christ. And even in the Church 
of Christ the same avidity for unsavouriness 
becomes manifest at times. It is an open secret 
that many an ecclesiastical leader finds his heart 
sick with humiliation as he notes the extra- 
ordinary interest shown in cases of discipline 
in the courts of the Church ; the mere announce- 
ment of a case of this kind will crowd a court 
with eager auditors. If the purity of Jesus 
seems too high for us so that we cannot attain 
unto it, perhaps His spirit of humanity could 
save us from the vulgarity of the Pharisees. 
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That th& attitude of Jesus to the outcasts was 
one of tenderest humanity is pre-eminently seen 
in His failure to adopt the popular method for 
dealing with the men and women who formed 
this class, and by His disagreement with the 
prevailing view as to their condition. In His 
day, as now, the commonest weapon selected 
for their flagellation was that of ostracism : the 
society whose sanctions they had outraged rele- 
gated them to a life apart. The motive of this 
may be taken as two-fold : to bring home with 
poignancy a sense of inferiority, and also as a 
token that their condition was regarded as 
irremediable : no years of dreary climbing 
could land them again at their former place. 

Jesus deliberately set His face not only against 
the favourite method, but also against the popular 
verdict that gave the method force. Instead of 
seeing first what was evil in the outcasts, Jesus 
saw at once what was good. In place of presenting 
the cold shoulder, He bade them welcome to 
His company. It was typical of His attitude 
that when He entered Jericho He neglected 
to make His quarters with the Pharisees, any 
one of whom would have gladly entertained 
Him, if only for curiosity's sake, but requested 
hospitality from a notorious outcast, no other 
than the chief of the publicans. And on that 
occasion He added fuel to the flame thus kindled 
by significantly adding that Zaccheus also was 
a son of Abraham. 

With respect to the notion that the outcasts 
were inferior, Jesus did not concur. It is clear 
that the Master did not consider the impulsive 
sins more heinous than those committed with 
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cold calculation, but rather less so. Indeed, a 
surprise that meets us in the life of the Saviour 
is His extraordinary leniency of speech towards 
the victims of appetite, and His studied denuncia- 
tion of those whose sins were of a colder and more 
deliberate nature. In this again He was an 
enigma to the men of His time, and the standard 
He set is uncommon still. In a modern religious 
community the man who is found under the 
influence of liquor on a Saturday evening, or the 
woman who throws away her crown, are required 
to figure as defendants in ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings ; but an individual may be as malicious, 
as envious, as tyrannical as his evil nature prompts 
and still remain a "pillar" of the Church. 
In this the Scottish Church, which, admittedly, 
has brought discipline to a fine art, seems to 
have gone further astray from the mind of 
Christ than any other. Yet it is worth recalling 
that there was a day a day of less external 
polish when she knew and acted better. The 
Kirk's Golden Age came through the winnowing 
fan of the reformer Knox, and thus that doughty 
warrior ordered the " fencing " of the Table 
of the Lord : 

"In the name and authority of the Eternal God 
and His Son Jesus Christ, I excommunicate from this 
Table all blasphemers of God, Idolaters, all murderers, 
all adulterers, all that be in malice or envy, all 
disobedient persons to father or mother, Princes or 
Magistrates, Pastors or Teachers, all thieves and 
deceivers of their neighbours ; and finally all such as 
live a life directly fighting against the will of God, 
charging them, as they will answer in the presence 
of God who is the righteous Judge, that they presume 
not to profane this most holy Table." 
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It may be startling to find " all that be in malice 
and envy " classed with murderers and adulterers, 
but it is refreshing and reminiscent of Jesus. 

In similar fashion Jesus could not agree with 
the prevailing view as to the hopelessness of the 
outcasts' state. Indeed, observing the humility 
so often characteristic of those whom society 
spurned, Jesus held concerning them the greater 
hope. " Women, with tearful hearts," says 
Renan, " through their sins inclined to feelings 
of humility, were nearer His kingdom than 
people of commonplace nature, who frequently 
have little merit in not having fallen." In these 
impulsive natures, in these hot panting hearts, 
Jesus perceived soft clay that the fingers of God 
could mould into vessels honourable and meet 
for His use, but He found it difficult to entertain 
a similar hope concerning those whom convention, 
pride, and self-righteousness had hardened. The 
former's humility and warmth of nature might 
be their saving, the latter's haughtiness and 
coldness presaged their undoing. The Master's 
view was declared in startling fashion when He 
contrasted the two conditions of heart in the 
vivid parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

The belief and hope of Jesus were justified 
in that it came to pass that the publicans and 
harlots entered the Kingdom of God while their 
despisers chose to remain outside. And to 
this day, where His spirit of humanity has not 
been lacking. His hopefulness and faith have 
had their vindication. The records of an organiza- 
tion like the Salvation Army, and of every 
religious movement, crammed as they are with 
the histories of transformed lives, still declare 
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the discrimination as well as the humanity 
of him 

" Who heeds not how the lower gusts are working, 
Knowing that one sure wind blows on above, 
And sees beneath the foulest faces lurking 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love ; 
Who to the right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 
Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 
And finds in love the heart's blood of his song." 

In still another aspect the method of Jesus 
was singular : the penitent, restored publican 
or sinner found his past and still more extra- 
ordinary her past not only forgiven but relegated 
to a merciful oblivion. That guilty record Jesus 
would never again rake up. Few scenes in the 
Gospels are more touching than that of the 
Master's appearance to one follower after His 
rising from the dead. In the quiet of the garden 
the Risen Lord disclosed Himself to a woman 
whose grief at the disappearance of her Saviour's 
form blinded her eyes with tears, so that when 
He appeared she failed to recognize Him but 
thought He was the gardener. The affectionate 
use of the personal name brought to her the 
great discovery. It is significant that this 
signal honour was paid to one whose past was 
summed up in the words, " Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom went seven devils." It was a 
characteristic act, typical of Jesus' way, and in 
no respect perhaps were His methods so abso- 
lutely singular as in this cancelling of a guilty 
past. Nineteen centuries after His day it is still 
true that only the penitent themselves know how 
long is the world's memory, how seven times 
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heated is the furnace of the world's fury against 
those who have belonged to the outcast class. 
However penitent, remorseful and striving, a 
tender humanity they need not look for, but only 
the lash of a scorning world a world whose 
stripes will continue to fall so long as life lasts, 
and sometimes still descend when the clay is 
without its tenant. Hood disclosed his knowledge 
of men as well as his nearness to the mind of 
Christ when, in the " Bridge of Sighs," he 
rebuked the temper characteristic of his time and 
common still : 

" Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair. 
Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing : 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 
Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. ... 
Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 
Oh ! it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none." 

When the Gospel writer fastened on Jesus 
the words of the prophet, " A bruised reed shall 
he not break," he disclosed in some measure 
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his understanding of the Master's attitude and 
method towards the abandoned, but that sentence 
does not cover all. The contribution of Jesus 
to the handling of the outcast class cannot 
be embraced in a negative statement ; its positive 
aspect is just as noteworthy. Christ did not 
merely avoid the sin of such as Simon the 
Pharisee, who when the outcast woman " was 
tossed, a piece of human wreckage, on his 
inhospitable shore was disgusted and angry, 
but did nothing for her salvation." He was not 
content with declaring the disease or even 
pitying the victim. He came as the Physician. 
It need hardly be emphasized that Jesus made a 
tremendous contribution to the saving of the 
outcast class when He declared them capable 
of salvation and showed His trust in them. 
Zaccheus, it may be averred, entered the King- 
dom because for once he had been trusted, 
believed in, and honoured with confidence. 
And in this he was but one of a multitude. 
Since Jesus' day and through His influence, the 
decisive factor in the turning home of countless 
prodigals has been the knowledge that throughout 
the weary years the fires of love towards them have 
never sunk into cold grey ashes ; that some 
human breast and still more, the breast of 
God has continued to nurse concerning them 
an unconquerable hope. 

The Master, however, did more. He made 
the sinner the object of a gracious ministry. He 
set before such, in a kindly, human fashion the 
beauty of holiness. When all disguises are 
penetrated, it is found that no one is better 
acquainted than is the profligate with the ugliness 
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and the hollowness of indulgence. Only the 
devotee of the flesh knows the wasting fever 
suffered by the carnal mind, the loathing and 
supreme contempt of oneself, the dissatisfaction 
with the hollow shams that have promised so 
much and provided so little. " When did you 
begin to be gay ? " was the irony put by a 
modern wit into the mouth of a woman of easy 
virtue, as she addressed another of similar 
spirit. In reality the language in the soul of 
such is that of the man in the iron cage in 
Bunyan's Interpreter's House, who, when asked 
for what he had brought himself into this 
condition, answered, " For the lusts, pleasures 
and profits of the world ; in the enjoyment of 
which I did then promise myself much delight ; 
but now every one of those things also bite me, 
and gnaw me, like a burning worm." And, 
in like manner, few in their inmost hearts are so 
sensitive to the fairness of the good life as are 
the dissolute. As in viewing a masterpiece of 
the artist's brush we must remove ourselves 
from the canvas, so would it appear that the 
withdrawal from virtue frequently makes clear 
its transcendent grace. Thus Jesus, knowing 
what was in man, continually set as a foil to the 
disfigurement and wretchedness of the life of 
sin the comeliness and joy of the life of godliness. 
And in so doing He brought holiness with 
no chilly breath but with an air that was warm 
and kindly. It is in this that we find the explana- 
tion of His footsteps being dogged by crowds 
of the dissolute. Says Renan, " Weak or guilty 
women, carried away with such charms, and 
realizing, for the first time, the pleasures of 
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contact with virtue, freely approached Jesus." 
The Master drew and saved the lost because of a 
gracious ministry in which holiness had as 
companion a humanity active and warm. 
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" When men do not love their hearths^ nor 
reverence their thresholds^ it is a sign that they have 
dishonoured both> and that they have never acknow- 
ledged the true universality of that Christian worship 
which was indeed to supersede the idolatry y but not 
the piety, of the pagan. Our God is a household 
God, as well as a heavenly one ; He has an altar 
in every man's dwelling; let men look to it when 
they rend it lightly and "pour out its ashes" 

J. Ruskin. 



CHAPTER VIII 

JESUS AND HIS FAMILY CIRCLE 

FEW facts of Jesus' life have seemed to bring 
Him so near to our common humanity as the 
circumstance that He grew up the inmate of an 
ordinary earthly home. The hearts of the 
townsfolk of Nazareth grew cold to the Master's 
claims since they could ask, " Is not this the 
carpenter's son ? is not His mother called 
Mary ? and His brethren, James, and Joses, 
and Simon, and Judas ? and His sisters, are they 
not all with us ?." These very features, however, 
make Him to us in this day threefold more 
attractive. " The carpenter's son ! " He knew 
by actual experience the daily darg. It may well 
have been that the one who stood to him for 
father died while Jesus was still a youth, and left 
Him as the main support of a widowed mother. 
That mother was as human a soul as ever breathed. 
And His brothers and sisters 1 Evidently there 
was a number of them. The oft-debated question 
as to whether they were actually Mary's children 
need not detain us, since it is enough to know 
that Jesus escaped the misfortune of being a 
solitary child, and was reared amid the blessed 
rough and tumble that characterizes a household 
with a big batch of growing lads and girls. 

The main features of an artisan's home in a 
place like Nazareth have been frequently des- 
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cribed, for the East is unchanging and the kind 
of life that Jesus lived can be witnessed to-day. 
Most likely Joseph's dwelling contained not more 
than two rooms, probably one with a workshop. 
It would be simply furnished and bear the 
marks of poverty. This penury, however, must 
not be reckoned as purely loss. For instances 
of mutual devotion, probably the most likely 
places to look are the homes of poor but fine- 
minded families. The very poverty of the 
members seems to reinforce attachment. Jesus 
was one with us all in that He bore to the end 
the stamp the Nazareth dwelling put on Him. 
The character of that home and what it meant 
to Him may be gathered from the sigh of con- 
scious loss that escaped Him when enduring 
the homeless condition of later years, " Foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head." 

In any home the paramount influences are 
those of father and mother, and when we con- 
sider the early life of Jesus it is unjust if we 
fail to give to Joseph a foremost place. The 
world has delighted to honour Mary and to 
find in her graces suited to her high vocation, 
but surely the Divine Providence was also 
watchful as to the kind of man into whose keeping 
was given the sacred Child. The glimpses 
that we have of Joseph in the New Testament 
are admittedly scanty ; there is no saying of his 
in the Gospels. But the few remains that we do 
possess are entirely pleasing. His judgment, 
tenderness and charity are early revealed : it 
was no coarse-grained soul who proposed to 
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take the line he did when he discovered his 
lover's condition. One need not stretch imagina- 
tion to believe that Jesus felt in His infancy 
and boyhood a serene sense of protection in the 
nearness of this strong and silent man. Many a 
lesson of practical life must He have learned from 
His "father." When we find the Master in 
later days teaching the crowds with fond accent 
to address God as " Father," and when He 
can best describe the bliss of the future life as an 
abiding in " My Father's House," no further 
evidence is needed as to how nobly Joseph 
fulfilled his task. The day that he passed away 
must have long haunted the mind of Jesus, 
for the first entrance of death into a home makes 
an indelible impression on the young life that 
sees its effect. Someone has said that if we 
could have a record of the devotion of many 
who lie in nameless graves " it would be better 
worth preserving than nine-tenths of our literature 
and histories." One thinks of the saying and 
remembers the husband of Mary. 

The mother of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
is not the Mary of legend or tradition, still less 
is she the Mary of Roman Catholic doctrine. 
In the records she is set forth as a mixture of 
piety, appreciation for Jesus, love and obtuseness, 
a very human figure and none the less so because 
occasionally she appears a bit distracted. No 
one with any feeling for actual life would cast 
away the original picture for some tawdry, 
artificial production made to fit in with a dog- 
matic theory. The fact is that for Mary we 
must make large allowances, though in the 
circumstances this is not difficult. It was not 
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easy to be the mother of such a Son. A woman, 
hearing Jesus speak one day, declared, "Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou didst suck," but there must have been 
times when Mary wondered about the privilege. 
Over against the circumstances of His birth, 
so peculiar and so incriminating, were set promises 
beyond the wildest dreams. His coming was 
attended with heavenly signs and prophecies, 
but amongst them was the ominous declaration 
that a sword should pierce through her soul also. 
As He developed she found His mind more 
and more hard to understand. Thus she offended 
Him often by her talk in the Temple when He 
was only twelve years of age, at the marriage of 
Cana, in sending a message when He was busy 
teaching the crowd but what unsophisticated 
woman with love in her heart would have acted 
differently, or walking so untravelled a path 
would have gone less astray ? She had it on the 
highest authority that He was the redeemer of 
God's people, and so, no doubt, hailed His 
opening ministry; but almost its first effect 
was to make Nazareth intolerable for her and His 
other relatives and to drive them out to the 
unfamiliar scenes Capernaum offered. Very 
likely she shared the dreams as to' the glories 
of the Messiah's kingdom that were then so 
common among the Jews, and she must have 
pictured the place that would be hers in the 
Divine consummation ; but the course He took 
ended in the ruin of her hopes and the besmirch- 
ing of the family name at Calvary. Poor Mary ! 
it was hard to be the mother of such a Son. 
There is comfort in knowing that at long last 
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she did comprehend Him. From her lips 
alone could St. Luke have heard the story of the 
circumstances of His birth. And her ultimate 
faith is reflected in the ardour with which 
she threw herself into the life of the Early 
Church. 

The attitude of Jesus to His mother has 
sometimes been called in question. It has been 
averred that occasionally He was lacking in 
tenderness and consideration for the woman 
who gave Him birth. When at Cana He asked 
her, " Woman, what have I to do with thee, 
mine hour is not yet come," was He not guilty 
of harshness, particularly in the form of address ? 
And when she and His brethren came desiring 
to speak with Him and He demanded, " Who is 
My mother and who are My brethren ? " and 
went on to indicate that those who did the will 
of His heavenly Father stood to Him in the 
closest relationship, was He not guilty of lack 
of respect to His kith and kin and the disparage- 
ment of family ties ? If such indictments could 
; be proved against the Master, His character as a 
man of humanity would be gravely affected and 
would hardly be worth writing about. The truth 
is that the question at Cana is harsh only because 
of our translation. The word of address, ywai, 
which we translate " Woman," had none of our 
associations, but was so respectful that it could be 
addressed to the queenliest or the most dearly 
loved. And the rest of the question admits 
of a similar explanation. In keeping with this 
is the fact that Mary evidently did not consider 
the answer unfavourable, but prepared the 
servants for what she expected to follow. As 
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for the seeming disparagement of earthly ties 
in the declaration about His mother and brethren, 
the matter is one of emphasis, and the difficulty 
disappears when we take it not as a statement 
of the loose nature of family relationships but 
as a declaration of the close ties binding together 
the Saviour and those who follow Him. He did 
not scorn His relatives according to the flesh, 
but He made known the dearness of those who 
were kinsmen of the spirit. 

In both incidents the purpose of Jesus is 
plain and commendable. No period of life so 
puts a strain on family affection as the one that 
sees sons and daughters arrive at years of dis- 
cretion. To the loving parent it is particularly 
a time of trial, but one calling for stern self- 
abnegation. The hampering bonds, though 
they be bonds of love, must be unfastened and 
the children freed for ever. Mary, let it be said 
with reverence, tried to keep her Son too long 
in leading-strings. It was affection that prompted 
her interference in both the incidents cited ; in 
the first, affection for her friends whose wedding 
feast was like to be ruined and probably also 
affection for, and pride in, her Son who could 
amaze the people ; in the second, affection for 
that same Son whose health was like to be under- 
mined by His unceasing labour. But it was 
interference with His freedom of action, and in 
the interests of His work it could not be borne. 
To Himself must be left the right to decide the 
time and course that would best win His end. 
To Jesus it must also have been a period of trial, 
as it always is when an affectionate heart must 
assert its claim to liberty. 
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The care of Jesus for His mother was revealed 
in certain episodes that banish every doubt 
from honest minds. His thirty years at home 
tell of a heart determined to fulfil all filial duties. 
He was reared amongst a people whose notions 
were easy as to the obligations of sons and 
daughters towards those who gave them being ; 
so lax, indeed, that even religion gave its sanction 
to a system permitting young men and women 
to be freed from responsibility by means of a 
gift to the Temple. Jesus thundered against 
the iniquity, and He did so in His native Galilee 
with many as auditors who must have known 
whether He himself had performed His part. 
In the accounts of Passion Week there is a 
strange hiatus : we have no record of His walking 
from Bethany to Jerusalem on the day that 
corresponds to our Wednesday, though He did 
so on every other day of the week that preceded 
His trial. Can it have been, as someone has 
suggested, that He set the day aside for a last 
talk with His own, and particularly with His 
mother, whom we know to have been in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem at the time ? Here, it is 
true, we are in the region of conjecture, but this 
we know for sure that when Jesus hung upon the 
Cross and was suffering untold anguish, He was 
mindful to make provision for the mother soon 
to be bereaved. No one can read His, " W T oman, 
behold thy son " and " Behold thy mother," 
and doubt the devotion of Jesus' heart. The 
charge that Christ lacked in consideration for 
family ties has been made against not only 
Himself but a host of those who have followed 
closely in His steps against David Livingstone 
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for example but it is a charge that is found to 
break down when all the facts are faced. 

No one can have regard to the demeanour 
of Jesus towards the woman who played so large 
a part in His life without taking note of His 
attitude towards women in general. He came to 
a nation that made no pretence to a high estimate 
of womankind. The Rabbis averred that women 
were beneath their notice. It was thought 
unseemly for a Jew to talk out-of-doors with a 
woman, even though she were his wife, or sister, 
or daughter. To have regard for the rights or 
privileges of women was a thing undreamed of. 
I)ivorce could be had on so flimsy a pretext 
as a badly cooked meal. Against all this Jesus 
set His face, and wrought on behalf of women 
a tremendous change. His dealings with them 
enjoin a delicacy and humanity that have left 
their mark on the world. Like many another 
youth He left a pure family circle and went out 
to His life in the world with an intense reverence 
for women. And like so many, too, He was 
astounded by the coarseness He encountered 
the coarseness of men. We see the sensitive 
nature shrinking on not a few occasions, but 
particularly when they bring to Hun a woman 
taken in sin. Yet His attitude towards women 
was wonderfully bold and free. He broke with 
convention by conversing openly with them in 
places where all might see. He permitted women 
who had cast away their crown to touch Him, 
even to the washing of His feet. When He 
dealt with questions of marriage and divorce He 
took the woman's part and sought to enforce 
her rights, while when handling the relations of 
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men and women He did not conceal His belief 
that it was the latter who were generally sinned 
against. One reading the sayings of Jesus is 
amazed at the stress He lays on the passion of 
men as the cause of sensual sin. 

In all the Gospels there is no reference of Jesus 
to womankind that does not betray intensest 
reverence and understanding of her lot. And 
there is no word or deed of a woman affecting 
Jesus that is not of a similar kindly nature. 
They followed Him, they gave Him of their 
substance, they invited Him to their homes, 
they brought their children to Him, they railed 
against His death, they wept for Him while 
living, and mourned for Him when dead. Few 
tests of a man's character are more searching 
than that of his attitude to women and women's 
attitude towards him. From such a test Jesus 
emerges not only triumphant, but as the object 
of women's devotion. Their purer spirits dis- 
cerned His worth. 

In the bearing towards Jesus of His brethren 
whether that term be taken to mean the brothers 
who occupied the same home, His more distant 
kinsmen, or His familiars in Nazareth we have 
a very human picture, telling the old story of 
how when one of a town or family outstrips the 
others a very real barrier, if not an antipathy, is 
frequently the result. We sympathize with a 
Hooker who, amidst labours that were to make 
his fame immortal, was summoned by a shrewish 
wife to rock the cradle, or with a Carlyle in 
being described by a fellow-townsman as "a 
man no' very fond o' work," but the great 
prototype of the mighty who are unappreciated 
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is no other than Jesus Himself. " No prophet," 
said He, summing up His own bitter experience, 
" is without honour but in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his own 
house." 

To His greatness the eyes of the people of 
Nazareth were holden, so much so that they 
attempted to throw Him over a cliff that He 
might perish at their hands. Perhaps Nazareth 
was too rough a place, or He was too near in 
many a house, no doubt, were articles made by 
His hands for His greatness to be appreciated, 
but the fact remains that Jesus takes His place 
in the throng of men who have come to love 
the very stones of their native village but who 
have found the hearts of its people hard. 

There was, however, a deeper trial, through 
which Jesus came to share the lot of those who 
find at home their cause of sorrow. Numberless 
public men become indifferent to the popular 
voice because they find their strength in the love 
and devotion of those who make their family 
circle. It has been told of the late Principal 
Rainy that, on one occasion when he was being 
assailed in the public press with more than 
usual malignity, a friend said to him that he 
wondered how he could go on under it so quietly. 
" Oh," came the reply, " I am happy at home." 
To Jesus was denied such a source of strength. 
There is a world of pathos in the saying of St. 
John, " Neither did His brethren believe in 
Him." They did not understand Him. His 
mother only dimly comprehended. Can it have 
been that a sister grasped the nature of the 
life being lived by her side ? One loves to 
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relieve the situation by cherishing the thought.* 
How Jesus treated His unbelieving kinsmen 
we have little means of knowing except by 
inference from His patient and loving character 
and from the happy issue that came to His 
trial. Until the time of His death His brethren 
remained as doubters, but immediately after His 
resurrection we find them in the Upper Room 
numbered with those who formed the nucleus 
of the Christian Church. From the records we 
gather that Jesus made a point of showing 
Himself when risen to His brother James, who 
in turn published the fact to the other members 
of the family circle. Thus the unbelieving 
brethren came to be leaders in the Early Church, 
and to-day we read in the Sacred Canon two 
books from their hands. Not all may find so 
happy an issue when home has its sorrows, but 
all may imitate the patience, prayerfulness and 
consideration of the Saviour. 

Besides the service rendered by His fulfilling 
all family duties and showing continual sympathy 
with domestic interests, Jesus put mankind in 
His debt when He assumed the office of pro- 
tector of the hearth. His love for the family 
circle at Nazareth led Him on to concern for all 
such groups. Nothing could have been more 
beneficial than His doctrine of marriage as a 
bond practically indissoluble till death inter- 
venes. Nothing has ennobled and gladdened 

* "To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves is 
the cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret of that sad and 
melancholy smile on the lips of great men which so few under- 
stand ; it is the cruellest trial reserved for self-devotion ; it is 
what must have oftenest wrung the heart of the Son of Man." 

Amiel. 
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the domestic life of the world like the short 
shrift He gave to divorce. His teaching here is 
one of the hard sayings, if life has not reached 
up to faith in ideals, but it is the doctrine of 
One who understood His kind and sought 
their good. To know from actual contact the 
domestic life of a people still dwelling in the 
darkness of heathenism, to witness how low and 
shifty a thing is marriage amongst them, and 
then to turn to the gladness and sanctity of the 
modern Christian home is to give thanks that 
Jesus threw round the family unit His strong 
protection and that He opened His lips on life's 
most intimate things. 
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" / awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving 
for my friends, the old and the new. Shall I not 
call God the Beautiful, who daily showeth Himself 
so to me in His gifts ? I chide society, I embrace 
solitude, and yet I am not so ungrateful as not to 
see the wise, the lovely, and the noble-minded, as 
from time to time they -pass my gate" 

" The end of friendship is a commerce the most 
strict and homely that can be joined ; more strict 
than any of which we have experience. It is for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and passages 
of life and death. It is for serene days and graceful 
gifts and country rambles, but also for rough roads 
and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty and persecution" 

" // has seemed to me lately more possible than 
I knew to carry a friendship greatly on one side, 
without due correspondence on the other. Why 
should I cumber myself with regrets that the receiver 
is not capacious ? It never troubles the sun that 
some of his rays fall wide and vain into- ungrateful 
space, and only a small part on the reflecting planet" 

Emerson. 



CHAPTER IX 

JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS 

FEW things reveal to us more the kinship of 
Jesus with our common clay than does His 
evident need and hunger for human friendship. 
Here, as so often, the wish comes that we might 
lift the veil and look on scenes of the silent years 
at Nazareth ; we would fain know something of 
the friendships of those years, for that He had 
His intimates in the village among the hills few 
can doubt. Certain it is that when the ministry 
opened almost His first thought was to call some 
that " they might be with Him," so that in the 
scenes of His later life Jesus is seldom found 
alone. During these later years His hunger 
for love and companionship is apparent in the 
common day, but it is even more easily dis- 
cerned when a crisis thickens, as on the night of 
the betrayal : His taking of Peter, James, and 
John into the recesses of the garden, and the 
fact that He thought their presence, though 
silent, would be a help to Him, is as a flash of 
light in which the heart of the Master is illumined. 
But it is only one of a host. It may have been 
that the sense of homelessness in the years of the 
ministry made Jesus to lean more on His circle 
of friends. (One sometimes asks why Christian 
art has not oftener depicted His passing out 
from the old roof-tree, for to Jesus this could 
have been no common trial.) It may have been 
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that the years brought deeper conviction, as it 
does to most, that the favour of crowds is worth- 
less, and so made Him to draw more and more 
on the affection of the few. In any case it is 
clear that the further we read the more there 
comes to view the extraordinary ardour of Jesus' 
heart, and in that ardour we have an added token 
of the humanity of our Lord. 

Most of us more or less consciously locate 
our groups of associates in circles concentric 
to ourselves ; near the outmost circumference 
gather acquaintances, men whom the daily 
business sends across our path, with whom we 
have a nodding familiarity, but who can make 
no claim to intimacy ; closer stand those on 
whose friendly interest we can at all times depend, 
who are never far from us when the crisis of life 
gathers, and who come to share our joy when the 
lines fall in pleasant places ; and there are others 
our intimates whom we take "far ben," to 
whom our lives are as an open book, to whom 
we talk as to no others. Jesus located His friends 
after a similar fashion : in the outmost fringe 
gathered acquaintances like Jairus, the woman 
whose issue of blood He staunched, the Roman 
centurion whose servant was sick ; nearer stood 
such as the devout women who ministered to 
Him, and the less notable among the Apostles ; 
but Christ had a heart-hunger for something more 
than these could offer, and so sought the closer 
intimacy that the chosen three and the family 
of Bethany did not deny to His ardent nature.* 

* " It is pleasant to think that Christ sanctified distinctive- 
ness in love and friendship. No character can be beautiful, 
though it may be excellent, which can give the same amount 
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How much friendship meant to Jesus may be 
gathered from His quick appreciation of any 
well-affected act or word. To do the Master 
service, however slight, was to make His heart 
leap, and it was to receive a measure of thanks 
out of all proportion to the deed. When Mary 
broke the alabaster box and poured it on His 
head Jesus told how that act would be remem- 
bered to the end of time. When the Baptist's 
work was over and he lay in prison Christ let 
Himself go in thanks for His faithful forerunner : 
while the spirit of John was sinking at the 
seeming failure of his life-work, the Saviour, in 
glowing eulogy, was declaring to the crowds 
that of the offspring of women John was the 
greatest. The note of appreciation is full- 
throated in the promise to the Twelve that 
since they had continued with Him in His 
temptations they would eat and drink in His 
company at the Table in the Kingdom above. 
What passed between the Saviour and Simon 
of Cyrene has not been disclosed, but that, as 
they walked together within the iron wall formed 
by the soldiers, the Master thanked the bearer 

of affection to all alike. It argues a want of delicacy, and, 
worse still, a want of individuality in the character which 
at once negatives its beauty. There are some who think that 
they should strive to bestow equal love on all, and who on 
religious grounds avoid particular friendships. It was not 
Christ's way and it ends badly. They only succeed in spoiling 
their power of loving and power of sympathy. These are 
gained and strengthened by strongly felt love and special love 
for a few. If you want to give love and sympathy to all have 
profound love for particular persons : for you cannot gain the 
power of loving otherwise than in a natural manner, and it is 
unnatural to love all alike. But love, easily going forth to 
those whom you find it easy to love, learns to grow deep and 
to double its power, and then spreads abroad like a stream 
which is most impetuous at its fountain." Stopford Brooke. 
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of His cross none knowing the heart of Jesus 
can doubt. Perhaps the late J. P. Struthers 
was not altogether fanciful when he declared, 
" Christ's first moment of glory as the God-man 
was spent beside the grave. He seems to have 
lingered in the grave folding the napkin and 
seeing how good Joseph and Nicodemus had 
been to Him when He was dead." It is indeed 
easy to understand the origin of the legend 
that tells how Veronica wiped the face of Jesus 
as He walked with the cross and afterwards 
found the image of His features on the kerchief. 
It is but a manner of declaring the fact that none 
could do Jesus service without receiving treasure. 
How much friendship meant to Christ is also 
realized by noting His great depression when the 
boon was denied Him or friends proved faithless. 
It has seemed tantalizing to Jesus' followers 
that the curtain has been drawn over the home- 
life of the Saviour, but there is some consolation 
in that this curtain has screened what Jesus 
suffered because " even His brethren did not 
believe in Him." None knew better than the 
Master how fickle was the crowd, but when the 
multitudes that thronged the early ministry 
began to melt away, Christ turned to the Twelve 
in wistful questioning that revealed the depression 
of His spirit, " Would ye also go away ? " The 
full sadness of Jesus when friends proved faith- 
less comes, however, into view on the night of 
the Last Supper. Nothing could be more human 
than His declaration, " With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer," but just as much so is the gloom that 
weighed upon His spirit. There is unfathomed 
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poignancy in the words He used concerning 
Judas, " He that eateth bread with Me hath 
lifted up his heel against Me." As a parallel 
to the experience of Jesus, one remembers the 
closing days of Henry II, king of England. 
That monarch's last months were darkened by 
the perfidy of his son Richard, who, siding with 
the French king, forced his father to the accept- 
ance of a humiliating pact. The monarch's 
hopes rested on his beloved John, to whom he 
required his seneschal to deliver his castles in 
the event of his death. On a sick-bed he signed 
the noxious treaty, but asked for the names of 
those barons who had joined the king of France. 
The first name he saw was that of John. He 
read no more. The world with all its hopes 
and troubles faded from his view. He turned his 
face to the wall, exclaiming as his heart was 
breaking, " Let everything go as it will." A 
similar horror at the treachery of a friend was 
revealed when Judas sought to betray the Master 
by the token of love. None can gauge the depth 
of feeling in the words as first they were uttered, 
" Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? " 
Like most ardent natures Jesus yearned for 
friendship, and like them, too, He frequently 
discovered that the rose could have a thorn. 

As we would expect in one who so valued 
friendship and missed its presence, Jesus set a 
high estimate on loyalty to its bonds. Indeed, 
as an example of such loyalty He stands supreme. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the 
circumstances under which Christ was moved, 
for the first and only time, to lose patience with a 
friend. When He began to show to the Twelve 
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that He must die at the hands of Pharisee and 
scribe, Peter broke in with, "God forbid, 
Lord, this must not be," and Christ, greatly 
moved, declared, " Get behind Me, you Satan 1 
You are a hindrance to Me. Your outlook is 
not God's but man's."* That which urged 
Jesus to such unwonted vigour was the 
tremendous force of Peter's appeal, since the 
latter was hinting that by His death Jesus would 
sacrifice the interests of His friends, leaving them 
bereft and undefended. The suggestion touched 
the Master to the quick. Nevertheless, when 
the one who made it later ingloriously denied 
his Master, Jesus showed no bitterness. Although 
aware of what was coming Christ maintained to 
the last the old intimacy by taking Simon with 
Him into the deeper recesses of Gethsemane. 
In reading the story of Peter's denial, one 
instinctively conjures up a scene portrayed by 
Vergil. When in the underworld the Cartha- 
ginian queen meets her faithless lover no words 
of reproach pass her lips, but the look she gives 
him is far more eloquent than words a look 
of anger and of scorn that proclaims the death 
of love and extinguishes the hope that atonement 
can be made. At the crowing of the cock, 
following Peter's disavowal, Jesus "turned and 
looked " on Simon, and the look, full of pity 
and of love, so melted the disciple that he went 
out and sought a place of tears. 

While, however, the Saviour thirsted for 
friendship, it is noteworthy that His humanity 
saved Him from blemishes that sometimes mar 

* Dr. Moffat's translation. 
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the dispositions of those whose capacity for love 
is more than ordinary. The desire for friendship 
may easily pass into a refinement of selfishness, 
but the selflessness of Jesus' heart kept His 
affections sweet. Indeed, the manner in which 
Jesus handled His friends remains an object- 
lesson for all time, and the secret of His method 
is to be found in His great humanity. Like 
all warm natures Jesus showed unbounded 
confidence in His friends. He trusted to them 
His secrets ; He shared with them His deepest 
experiences ; He confided to their care His 
work. What names, it has been said, He gave 
to them because of His unbounding faith in 
their hearts. " Light of the world," " Salt of 
the earth," He called them. Yet, in all this 
abandon of trust, Jesus did not err by demanding 
too much. The author of Mark Rutherford, 
speaking of the years of his youth, declares, 
" I am also reminded here of a dream which I 
had in those years of a perfect friendship. I 
always felt that, talk with whom I would, I left 
something unsaid which was precisely what I 
most wished to say. I wanted a friend who 
would sacrifice himself to me utterly, and to 
whom I might offer a similar sacrifice. I found 
companions for whom I cared, and who pro- 
fessed to care for me ; but I was thirsting for 
deeper draughts of love than any which they had 
to offer. . . . How this ideal haunted me ! 
It made me restless and anxious at the sight of every 
new face, wondering whether at last I had found 
that for which I searched as if for the kingdom 
of heaven. It is superfluous to say that a friend 
of the kind I wanted never appeared, and 
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disappointment after disappointment at last pro- 
duced in me a cynicism which repelled people 
from me and brought on me a good deal of 
suffering. I tried men by my standard, and if 
they did not come up to it I rejected them ; 
thus I prodigally wasted a good deal of the 
affection which the world would have given me. 
Only when I got much older did I discern the 
duty of accepting life as God made it, and thank- 
fully receiving any scrap of love offered to me, 
however imperfect it might be." If it be said 
that Jesus " knew what was in man " and so 
could not make this mistake of demanding too 
much, it may be retorted that He did know man 
and yet trusted His intimates in so amazing a 
fashion. 

Few more convincing proofs of the tenderness 
of Jesus' heart can be found than those that 
come from observing His patience and charity 
when dealing with His friends. Not many surely 
of the great ones of the earth have had so much 
reason to grieve over the faultiness of their 
intimates as had the greatest of all. On their 
own showing the Twelve were the frailest of 
mortals, obtuse, blundering, faithless, constantly 
drawing large drafts on their Master's for- 
bearance, and still making a demand even on 
ours as we read the story nineteen centuries 
after. Jesus had more to offer them than they 
could accept or appraise ; when the three years' 
companionship was over what He left in their 
hearts was or priceless worth. How had they 
met this lavish outpouring of the wealth of His 
spirit ? One searches vainly for much that 
they gave in return. They were so far below 
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Him that truly it was a friendship " carried 
greatly on one side." Yet, though dealing with 
inferior minds and hearts, the freshness of Jesus' 
spirit knew no abatement. Christian congrega- 
tions in this day of missionary enterprise send 
out a never-ending stream of toilers to the 
foreign fields, and as they go offer them words 
of counsel concerning the hardships and losses 
that are bound to await. How seldom is reference 
made to the most poignant lack of all. Bareness 
of living, never-ceasing labour, the languishing 
of sickness, perils of the way what are these 
compared with the starvation of spirit that 
comes from daily parleying with an inferior 
race ? Lack of companionship in ideas and 
ideals it is this that drains the missionary 
heart. How much more acute must the lack 
have been in the case of Jesus ! Yet His patience 
and sweetness of spirit never faltered. 

The humanity of Jesus is also disclosed in 
His constant consideration for the needs of His 
intimates. A mark of a great soul is that the 
good cause of his friends becomes his cause, and 
it is therefore not surprising to see Jesus assume 
the place of champion on behalf of the Twelve. 
It is He who defends them when challenged 
for plucking the ears of corn, for their failure to 
fast, for their eating with unwashen hands. 
And the fineness of His spirit is further revealed 
in that He was so relentless to Himself and so 
tender towards them. When He sent out the 
disciples as ambassadors for the Kingdom He 
guarded against their loneliness by sending 
them two by two. The thoughtfulness, the 
humanity of that plan is discovered to-day in 
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every field where men toil for God. And when 
the disciples returned, their Master must needs 
bid them come apart and rest awhile, but He 
Himself toiled and suffered till He sweat the 
drops of blood and collapsed in a heap on the 
Via Dolorosa as He walked with His cross. 
When the rabble came to Gethsemane, lighting 
up the garden with the flare of torches, and 
Christ knew His hour to be come, His first 
thought was for His timorous friends, "If ye 
therefore seek Me, let these go their way." 
His consideration for their needs made Him 
linger in imagination on the time when He 
would be no longer with them and when the 
storm of the world's fury would shriek about their 
heads. Thus the last messages of Jesus are the 
tenderest and most heartening, although the 
most honest and unsentimental, that ever dropped 
from lips soon to be sealed in death. The story 
of the Early Church is a comment on the strength 
and comfort they brought in darkest days; 

In all Christ's dealing with His friends we see 
the ardour but also the sanity of His love for 
them. There was in Jesus no crushing of the 
human by the spiritual ; rather, the former 
was elevated and intensified by the latter. The 
word " friend " was thus a sweet morsel to 
Jesus : "I call you not servants : I have called 
you friends," and the term for Him contained 
as much as a man can put into it. And as a friend 
will, He threw Himself into all their interests 
and summoned them, as far as they were able, 
to the sharing of His. It was indeed a " homely 
commerce " that He had with them : He sat 
at their tables ; He entered their sick-rooms ; 
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He washed their travel-stained feet ; He pre- 
pared for them a meal ; He took them walks 
by the lake-side and over the hills ^ He wept 
with them in sorrow ; He shared in all their 
joy ; He prayed for them by name ; to them 
He poured out His soul in intimate talk. In 
all this they caught the fervour and fullness of 
His love for them. But there was something 
that stamped the impression deeper still. Not 
all who have loved as Jesus did have loved as 
wisely ; not all who have towered above their 
friends have escaped the perils of a relationship 
so badly balanced. The sanity of the friendship 
of Jesus testified to its reality ; its freedom 
from sentiment witnessed to its depths. This 
was manifested in various ways. 

Jesus, with all His homely commerce, main- 
tained His elevation ; despite His familiar ways, 
He did not " come down " to His friends, but 
sought to draw them up. " Lord, teach us to 
pray " they begged, seeing how far below they 
were ; as He walked with set face to Jerusalem, 
they followed behind in silence and in awe. 
" Depart from me," cried Peter, " for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord." Nothing is easier than 
for the superior to fancy that for the sake of his 
humble friend he must leave the heights. And 
nothing is so cruel. Perhaps the closest parallel 
to the relationship of Christ and His disciples 
is to be found in the Mission Field, in the bond 
which subsists between missionary and native 
convert. And those behind the scenes know the 
mischief that unwise love has wrought in distant 
places. Love has been love's own undoing ; 
undue familiarity, born, it is true, of a desire to 
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help and pleasej has worked to infinite hurt.* 
In parallel fashion, the depth and reality of the 
love of Jesus was revealed in that He did not 
deliver His friends from the hard tasks of life. 
His was no rose-coloured view. He faced the 
stern facts of existence and called His followers 
to face them too. Jesus might soften His 
teaching by dressing it in the garb of love, as 
when He prefaced His sayings about the lure of 
riches with the affectionate form of address, 
" Children^ how hard is it." But, however 
expressed, it was a declaration that the path 
of ease is not the road to be sought for friends. 
Nor was this outlook on life absent from His 
prayers. One sometimes imagines that not 
through loving deed or word directly addressed 
to them did the friends of Jesus learn of the 
ardour of His affection for them. The revelation 
came clearest when they heard Him pray. They 
listened while He approached the Father on their 
behalf, and in these supplications the wealth 
and warmth of His soul gushed out ; from them 
they understood the place assigned in His heart 
to friends. It has been pointed out that in 
Christ's great prayer in the seventeenth chapter 
of John all the petitions except one are for His 
intimates. But withal they found a sanity that 
made every syllable count. " I pray," entreated 

* Of only a great missionary could the following have been 
written : " His house boys, after careful training and discipline, 
were now doing well ; of one little fellow, Aka, he grew extremely 
fond so much so that he began to think he was spoiling him. 
This gave the doctor some uneasiness, and at last, for the boy's 
sake, he decided to banish him to the yard where he saw less 
of him. It was an act of renunciation which hurt the boy 
and himself : Aka could not understand the change, and the 
doctor missed the bright face and the quaint little ways of the 
lad." Life of Dr. Hitchcock of Uburu. 
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Jesus, " not that Thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil." " Holy Father, keep through 
Thine own name those whom Thou hast given 
Me." " Keep ! " Can nothing more be asked ? 
Can love go no greater lengths than this ? 
The truth is that in days of health of spirit we 
ask no more. By the restraint of such petitions 
Jesus sweeps much sickliness aside and reveals 
the soundness of His soul. And in that sound- 
ness we find a secret of His grasp over friends. 
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'Tts death to me to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and desire all good men's love." 

Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER X 

JESUS AND HIS ENEMIES 

IT is a truism that a man's character is disclosed 
by the coterie of friends he gathers about him, 
but possibly still more revealing is the circle 
of his foes. If we know of what sort are the 
opponents of a man, we require little else to be 
acquainted with his heart. When the malignancy 
of devilish natures daily tracks a mortal, we may 
be sure that in that breast dwell humanity, 
purity, truth. In parallel fashion the deeps of a 
heart are revealed not most surely by its treatment 
of its friends, not even by its succouring of the 
needy, but by its bearing towards its foes. " If 
ye love them that love you, what reward have ye ? 
Do not even the publicans the same ? And if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? Do not even the Gentiles the 
same ? " The old-time test is still men's 
measuring-rod. 

These things come home to us with peculiar 
force as we read the life of Jesus. To know the 
reality and intensity of Christ's humanity nothing 
is more illuminating than to call up His foes. 
As Jesus stands alongside His enemies, the 
profundity, the delicacy, the warmth of His 
heart, and the shallowness, the vulgarity, the 
coldness of theirs start out in striking contrast. 
And in their handling of Him and His bearing 
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towards them we see the pigmy-like forms of 
His traducers and the fullness of the stature of 
Jesus. 

In all the history of hatred nothing is more 
remarkable than the volume and bitterness of the 
enmity that beat about the life of Jesus, and the 
shortness of the period that sufficed for the 
storm to gather and pour itself forth in a day of 
violence. The ancient Greeks suffered Socrates 
to twit them for over a score of years ere Meletus 
delivered the fatal note ; Polycarp completed 
a ministry of more than fifty summers before the 
Roman authorities stilled his voice ; the preach- 
ing of Savonarola against the wickedness of his 
time lasted for something like a decade ere the 
Florentines lit the pile at his feet. But so inflamed 
was the malevolence of the foes of Jesus that His 
public ministry was permitted to continue only 
for some thirty months^ and then the Cross was 
set up at Calvary. The whole history of man- 
kind tells that richest natures never fail to 
inspire deepest loves and still more virulent 
hates, and the quickness with which the storm 
gathered about Jesus, and its extraordinary 
violence, may be taken as further tokens of the 
sublimity and wealth of the Master's spirit. 

A word of caution is called for here. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than to represent 
the denunciation and anger as emanating only 
from the side of Christ's enemies. A distorted 
view of the Saviour has gone abroad, a view that 
represents Him as being ever dispassionate and 
mild-eyed. The conception is dishonouring. 
James I of England was nearer the truth than 
usual when he declared : " I love not one that 
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will never be angry, for as one who is without 
sorrow is without gladness, so he that is without 
anger is without love." Jesus, on not a few 
occasions, displayed hot-blooded ire, anger that 
was as sheer lightning, swift, decisive, straight- 
hitting. But that flame, unlike the most of 
human wrath, was pure. To see the humanity 
of a man we must usually pack his anger out of 
sight. To learn the humanity of Jesus in its 
fullness it is needful that we set His wrath in a 
conspicuous place. 

The enemies of Jesus were almost all to be 
found in the ranks of the religious leaders of His 
day. It is a safe hypothesis that no popular 
clamour against the Saviour would have fallen 
to be recorded without the influence of Pharisee, 
Sadducee and scribe : their hidden hand may be 
discerned behind every hostile movement. Even 
as it was, the rulers had to take Jesus in the 
absence of the crowd, lest there might be an 
uproar of the people. This hatred, dogging the 
footsteps of Christ at every turn, is altogether 
to His credit, for the Master incurred it simply 
through the humanity of His heart and the lack 
of humanity in theirs. Jesus was concerned 
for no right, comfort, or honour of His own 
when He crossed the path of such as the 
Pharisees and earned their ill-will ; He was 
fighting the battle of others. The great contro- 
versies between the Saviour and the ecclesiastics 
of His time all find their explanation in this. 
The dispute as to Sabbath-keeping is typical. 
Is it the healing of the man with the withered 
hand that evokes their anger ? They would 
allow the sufferer to bear his distress till the 
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morrow, but Jesus cannot see him sit in the 
synagogue and not offer immediate succour. 
Do they act as censors of the disciples who had 
plucked the ears of corn while walking the field- 
path on the Sabbath ? The trouble arises from 
the selfsame cause their lack of heart : "If 
ye had known what this meaneth, I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the guiltless." A struggle like this could not 
find Jesus always content with defence : He 
carried the war into the enemy camp, striking 
hard at their callous acts. When the ruler of the 
synagogue protested against the healing of the 
bent woman on the Sabbath, Jesus lashed him 
with passionate invective. He described the 
Pharisees as children of hell, serpents, a brood 
of vipers, since they shut up the Kingdom of 
Heaven against others, devoured widows' houses, 
and paid tithe of mint and anise and cummin, 
while omitting the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy and faith. 

It is this unselfish passion for the rights of 
others, this burning indignation at others' wrongs, 
combined with the most fitting utterance, that 
gives the denunciations of Jesus their tremendous 
force, and lifts them to the sublimest level. 
Very commonly the expression ' of anger is 
pitiable and reveals the weakness of a man, 
but the wrath of Jesus in its justice, its selfless- 
ness, its loftiness of expression revealed the 
sinews of His soul.* When we are confronted 

* The superiority of Jesus is remarkably seen when we 
compare the elevated, though terrible, expression of anger 
uttered against the scribes and Pharisees with the pitiable, 
low-toned anathema passed on Spinoza by the Jews of the 
Portuguese synagogue at Amsterdam in 1656 : " By the sentence 
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with Jesus " looking round on the Pharisees 
with anger " we are irresistibly reminded of the 
lines : 

" Pale was her hue ; yet mortal cheek 
Ne'er kindled with a livelier streak 
When aught had suffered wrong 
When aught that breathes had felt a wound, 
Such look the oppressor might confound, 
However proud and strong." 

As a foil to the Master's zeal and indignation 
on behalf of others may be set His supreme 
indifference to the personal wrongs inflicted on 
Himself. Every indignity that can be heaped 
on a man appears to have befallen the Saviour. 
No one was ever less concerned for the body 
and more for the spirit than Jesus, yet He was 
called a " gluttonous man and a wine-bibber." 
He was intensely devoted to His own stock, 
but they branded Him a " Samaritan " their 
most odious appellation. No spirit ever had so 
intimate communion with the Father and offered 
so many and authentic proofs of it, but He was 

of the angels, by the decree of the saints, we anathematize, 
cut off, curse, and execrate Baruch Spinoza, in the presence 
of these sacred books with the six hundred and thirteen precepts 
which are written therein, with the anathema wherewith Joshua 
anathematized Jericho ; with the cursings wherewith Elisha 
cursed the children ; and with all the cursings which are written 
in the Book of the Law : cursed be he by day, and cursed by 
night ; cursed when he lieth down, and cursed when he- riseth 
up ; cursed when he goeth out, and cursed when he cometh 
in ; the Lord pardon him never ; the wrath and fury of the 
Lord burn upon this man, and bring upon him all the curses 
which are written in the Book of the Law. The Lord blot 
out his name under heaven. The Lord set him apart for destruc- 
tion from all the tribes of Israel, with all the curses of the firma- 
ment which are written in the Book of this Law. ... There 
shall no man speak to him, no man write to him, no man show 
him any kindness, no man stay under the same roof with him, 
no man come nigh him." (Quoted by Matthew Arnold in his 
Essay, "A Word more about Spinoza."). 
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called a " devil." Reverence for God and the 
things of God was as the key-note of His life, 
but men dubbed Him a " blasphemer." His 
heart was open and His hand stretched out 
to every needy son of man, but He himself was 
denied life's ordinary civilities. The wisest of the 
centuries since have agreed that His wisdom was 
unmatched, but His own relatives declared 
openly that they thought Him mad. The deepest 
insults of being called a liar, slapped in the face, 
spat upon, and crucified naked in a public place 
were all visited upon Jesus. But in face of every 
taunt and injury we listen in vain for the word 
of enmity falling from His lips. Frequently 
when affronted He maintained an unbroken 
silence ; at times He dropped a simple word of 
expostulation, contradicting some untruth ; but 
most often He uttered some kindly saying or did 
some kindly deed to those who were guilty of the 
wrong. 

Jesus never failed to see what was good in 
His foes, or to confer on them some benefit. 
On a day when badgered by His enemies, the 
Pharisees, Herodians and Sadducees all in turn 
having set their traps, the Master might well 
have been impatient when a scribe a member 
of the fourth hostile class appeared demanding 
an answer to the trite question, " What com- 
mandment is the first of all ? " Jesus, however, 
patiently gave him answer, and, the scribe 
concurring, the Master was quick to see the merit 
in a member of the group that dogged Him with 
continual enmity ; " Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God," He said. Those of us who 
have found it difficult to commend a man of 
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opposite political views, or to love the adherent 
of another religious sect, will not think the 
incident a trivial one. When the disciples, 
moved by indignation at the inhospitable Samari- 
tans who would not have Jesus in their midst, 
sought that revenge be taken, Jesus would have 
none of it, and not long after He declared the 
parable that has a Samaritan as its central, and 
very lovable, figure. The Master most rightly 
resented the manner of His arrest at dead of 
night by a gang with clubs but this did not 
prevent Him healing the ear of the high priest's 
servant injured in the scuffle that ensued. Later 
ages have execrated Pilate as one of the weakest 
of history's figures, but Jesus pitied His judge, 
and groped for something to say in his favour : 
" He that delivered Me unto thee hath greater 
sin." It was not much, but succeeding centuries 
have been unable to add more. But the supreme 
token of the Master's lack of bitterness for 
personal wrongs is found at Golgotha : when the 
executioners, having stripped and laid Him on 
the wood, were hammering the nails through 
the tender flesh and obstructing bone, Jesus 
gathered up all who wronged Him in one 
sublime petition, " Father, forgive them ; for 
they know.not what they do." Men have admired 
the spirit of Socrates, because, when the officer 
of the Eleven came announcing that the poison- 
cup must soon be drunk, the latter was able to 
say, " Socrates, I shall not have to find that 
fault with you that I do with others, that they are 
angry with me, and curse me, when, by order 
of the archons, I bid them drink the poison. . . . 
You will not be angry with me for you know 
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who are to blame but with them " ; and 
having said so he burst into tears. Jesus met 
with no such sympathy at the time of His dying, 
either from those who plotted His undoing or 
were the tools to see the sentence carried through 
but, though unpitied, His heart forgave not only 
the latter but the former too. 

The marvel of this attitude of Jesus stands out 
vividly when set against the dark background of 
contemporary custom and point of view. While 
the Jew of the Master's time gloried in the 
fact that the forgiveness of God, in respect of 
his own soul, was without money and without 
price, he saw no difficulty in accepting and 
enjoying this Divine pardon while cherishing 
the most bitter feelings towards his own personal 
foes. The Pharisees left their followers entirely 
free as to this domain of conduct. On the one 
hand, they might follow the lofty teaching of the 
old-time commandments : 

" If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again." 

" If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lord shall reward thee." 

On the other hand, they might cherish the spirit 
of the declarations : 

" Let them be ashamed and brought to dishonour 

that seek after my soul : 
Let them be turned back and confounded that 

devise my hurt. 

Let them be as chaff before the wind, 
And the angel of the Lord driving them on^ 
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Let their way be dark and slippery, 

And the angel of the Lord pursuing them. 

For without cause have they hid for me their net 

in a pit, 

Without cause have they digged a pit for my soul. 
Let destruction come upon him at unawares ; 
And let his net that he hath hid catch himself : 
Into that very destruction let him fall. 
And my soul shall be joyful in the Lord : 
It shall rejoice in his salvation." 

" As for the head of those that compass me about, 
Let the mischief of their own lips cover them. 
Let burning coals fall upon them : 
Let them be cast into the fire ; 
Into deep pits that they rise not up again." 

Human nature being what it is, it need not be 
said which of these attitudes seemed preferable 
to a man smarting under a sense of injury. 

In this equivocal atmosphere the teaching of 
Jesus sounded indubiously, declaring that prayer 
offered with hatred in the heart was vain, that 
if men did not forgive the trespass of others 
God would not forgive their own, that a repentant 
brother was to be pardoned even seventy times 
seven, that enemies must be loved, prayed for 
and benefited just as the Heavenly Father 
showered His gifts on the unthankful and the 
evil. Jesus found no prescribed or unquestioned 
doctrine of forgiveness in the Old Testament 
or amongst the Rabbis of His time, but He 
deposited with His disciples the loftiest ever 
uttered by human lips a doctrine that He 
himself fulfilled to the letter in His bearing 
towards His foes.* 

While men incurred the denunciations of 

* See Dr. Charles' Between the Testaments, p. 133 ff. 
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Christ for an iniquitous deed committed against 
another, it is noteworthy that the Master was 
inflamed against no man because of disparity 
of view. To read the history of the Church He 
founded is to see that the great ruptures in the 
body ecclesiastic have almost all been due to 
some divergence of belief : the unpardonable 
sin in the Church that bears Christ's name has 
been nonconformity to the popular standpoint ; 
in a feverish demand for similarity of creed 
the followers of Jesus have martyred more of 
their own than ever died by pagan hands. And 
the life of the Ecclesia finds its counterpart in the 
life of the most of its members. Who of us, 
on surveying the feuds that have embittered us, 
or the coldnesses that have separated from 
friends, does not find that frequently the wall of 
partition was not some wrongful deed, but some 
dissentient thought ? A lady once ventured to 
send Mr. Gladstone a form of prayer she had 
composed and published, supplicating that his 
Home Rule scheme might be frustrated. Few 
can read the old man's answer and fail to blush 
with conscious inferiority : " It is a 'great 
satisfaction to agree with you, as I feel confident 
that I must do, in the conviction that of prayers 
we cannot possibly have too much in this great 
matter, and for my own part I heartily desire 
that, unless the policy I am proposing be for 
the honour of God and the good of His creatures, 
it may be trampled under foot and broken into 
dust. Of your most charitable thoughts and 
feelings towards me I am deeply sensible." 
Jesus broke with no man because of an intel- 
lectual difference. He did not desert the Temple 
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services though they were conducted by a 
Sadducean priesthood who denied the future 
life ; it was His custom to go to the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, though it was the strong- 
hold of the Pharisee and scribe ; He treated 
leniently the doubts and scepticism rampant 
among His disciples ; He cast out no one for 
dissimilarity of method or of standpoint. The 
Saviour never forgot (and many of us never 
remember) that a man's opinions may be far 
inferior to those of the most of his fellows, 
and his deeds vastly superior ; the mind may be 
of common stuff, but the heart of finest texture. 
" While we are coldly discussing a man's career," 
says George Eliot, " sneering at his mistakes, 
blaming his rashness, and labelling his opinions 
' Evangelical and Narrow ' or ' Latitudinarian 
and Pantheistic,' or * Anglican and Super- 
cilious,' that man in his solitude, is, perhaps, 
shedding hot tears because his sacrifice is a 
hard one, because strength and patience are 
failing him to speak the difficult word and do 
the difficult deed." It is heartening to recall 
that the One who denounced unsparingly the 
cruel act, the wanton look, the malevolent word 
never spoke scathingly of the honest convictions 
of any fellow-traveller on life's road. 

It is a mark of the man of humanity that 
indignation, no matter how righteous, leaves its 
scar ; however conscious of rectitude, however 
bold in the hour of denunciation, the time that 
follows brings its reaction, when the whole 
nature rebounds from the unwonted task, groaning 
under the necessity of so acting and crying for 
relief in some deed or contemplation far removed 
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from controversy. If we follow some of the 
intrepid figures of history to their rooms after 
they have fronted a sea of enmity, it is to discover 
how human they are, how spent by the efforts ; 
the soul craves for life's sunshine, or sinks under 
the burden of sorrow that hearts have become so 
warped. It is this that explains the so frequent 
transition from a scene of" conflict with Luther 
as storm-centre to the picture of the reformer 
wrapped in the simple joys of his home ; and the 
same gives the clue to many another seemingly 
inconsistent piece of biography. To the reaction 
that comes after conflict with foes Jesus was 
evidently no stranger ; some scenes of His life 
leave us with the impression that we have been 
brought to the border of a vast hinterland of 
feeling, traversed by the Master in poignancy 
of spirit, and in which He sometimes sank 
exhausted. Is it insignificant that St. Matthew 
has related how Christ's scathing condemnation 
of Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum was 
immediately followed by His expression of delight 
in the wisdom of the simple and by His appeal 
to the weary and heavy-laden to come to Him 
for rest ? The quick transformation tells of the 
rebound in a soul to whom enmity was ever a 
painful business, who could have declared 
throughout His course : 

" Tis death to me to be at enmity," 

and who found relief in contemplating the 
simple and leal-hearted. No language of con- 
demnation has ever surpassed in heat and 
incisiveness Jesus' invective against the Pharisees 
and scribes as given in the twenty-third chapter 
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of St. Matthew's Gospel. From verse to verse it 
increases in passion and sublimity until before it 
even the reader of the twentieth century quivers. 
But the chapter ends in a cry of a vastly different 
kind ; the note of denunciation is swallowed 
up in grief, and the last sound we hear is that of 
the sob of Jesus, " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not." Such reactions, common in the life 
of every " big human," but pre-eminently seen 
in Jesus, are of themselves sufficient to declare 
the humanity of our Lord. 



JESUS AND THE UNTUTORED 



She, for her humble sphere by nature jit, 

Has little understanding and no wit ; 

She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel hers the rich reward ! 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home. 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 

She safe in the simplicity of hers." 

Cowper's " Comparison between Voltaire 
and the Christian Cottager." 



CHAPTER XI 

JESUS AND THE UNTUTORED 

WHEN one turns from the universities and 
literary coteries of our modern time, with all 
their emphasis on intellectual things, and seeks 
to look at life as Jesus saw it, there comes the 
feeling of having lighted upon an astonishing 
disparity of temper and estimate. In our day 
if a man can claim no alma mater ; if he is unable 
to discuss the most recent literature or soar 
into the region of metaphysics ; if he is not " at 
home " in the realms of poetry, painting or music, 
he is reckoned as fit only to be dubbed a Philistine, 
and is ruled out of court. With each passing 
year the measure of worth is becoming more 
and more an intellectual one. Did such a tendency 
satisfy the whims merely of the dilettante or 
bulwark the pride of a small and simpering 
circle it might be accounted harmless and let 
alone ; but the habit is percolating to every 
stratum of society, and is carrying throughout 
an influence that is vicious. Homely virtues like 
integrity, kindliness, and piety are being de- 
throned and trampled under foot. What value, 
it is being tacitly demanded, is an honest heart 
if it beats under the coat of a peasant and must 
company with a mind that knows nothing of the 
learning of the schools ? Domestic and public 
mischief follow also in the wake. Countless 
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numbers of parents bewail the loss of influence 
over their growing lads and girls, merely because 
Providence did not ordain that they should 
spend as frequent hours over books as their 
children do. And many a prophet, whose lips 
have been touched with the fire from off God's 
altar, finds his message unheeded because scholar- 
ship has remained beyond his reach. The un- 
learned, in short, find themselves in a world 
frankly contemptuous at their lack of " mind." 

No one can pretend for a moment that this 
is the native air of Jesus. The circle into which 
the Master was born, and in which He spent 
the silent thirty years, cannot by any chance be 
claimed as cultured in an ancient or modern 
sense ; the members of that circle were no 
other than simple peasants, unable to boast of 
erudition, but with an uncommon love of God 
in their hearts. The more one learns of Jesus' 
home and relatives, the less one is surprised 
by the words of the " Magnificat," with its 
open-eyed wonder that God has selected one of 
the obscure and untutored as an object of greatest 
honour. With the fact that He had been reared 
in such a circle, that He had never been to the 
schools of Jerusalem, and that He was, to the 
world's thinking, an ignorant man, Jesus was 
taunted in later days. When He taught in the 
Temple it was demanded, " How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned ? " 

Many have been born into an environment such 
as that of Jesus but as years have advanced have 
drawn away from it. The son of the illiterate 
has come to take his place on the seats of the 
learned, and has striven to forget his early 
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associates. In His public ministry, however, 
Jesus gathered around Him a company in no 
way different from those among whom He had 
been brought up. Far from disdaining minds 
that could lay no claim to learning, when the 
Master chose His companions He passed by the 
schools of the doctors, and gave His highest 
call principally to labouring men. The fact 
that He made no advances to the cultured 
increased in some quarters the contempt with 
which His claims were regarded ; even when He 
was gone there were some still harping on the 
fact that the disciples were " unlearned and 
ignorant men." 

Again, Jesus showed His preference for simple, 
untutored natures in the form of His message 
and in the class to whom it was primarily ad- 
dressed. His Gospel He clothed in plainest 
garb ; with homely parables taken from the 
everyday life of the men of His time, He lifted 
their thoughts to the highest levels. His method 
largely explains why " the common people 
heard Him gladly." But perhaps even more 
appealing was the belief thus evidenced in the 
comprehension and destiny of common folk. 
Unlike the great teachers of the ancient world, 
Jesus was a stranger to the thought that the 
summum bonum of life is within reach only of the 
cultured classes. He threw down the barriers 
of intellectualism that blocked the way of the 
common people, and announced the gate of 
the Kingdom as wide open to the unlettered. 
Indeed, He more than hinted that such could 
more easily pass in, for, like the poor, they brought 
with them less of lumber than did those who had 
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been spoiled by the " culture " of the schools. 
The humanity of such an outlook, so rare as to be 
unknown before His day, spelt the beginning 
of hope to the untutored masses. 

The attitude of Jesus becomes plain when we 
remember the distinction He made between 
cultivation of the intellect and cultivation of the 
spirit, and that He set the latter first. From 
the wise and prudent in mind He turned to give 
God thanks for simple, peasant souls. Jesus 
was the first to see that spiritual truth is dis- 
cerned by the spirit and not intellectually. The 
highest truths are, in a manner, poetry, to be 
felt, not proved ; they rest ultimately on - the 
witness of God's spirit in the life of a man, a 
witness obtained not through cultivation of the 
understanding but by the loving obedience 
of the heart. When Luther affirms, " It is the 
heart that makes the theologian," and when 
George Eliot declares, "It is possible, thank 
heaven, to have very erroneous theories and very 
sublime feelings," they bring us very near to the 
mind of Jesus. Thus not mere learning but 
character springing from conscience is the supreme 
test of worth. And it is a truism that such 
character does not always develop with the 
acquirement of knowledge. 

The fact is sometimes forgotten that learning 
does not of itself shed great light on the path 
of duty. The expert in moral philosophy knows 
no more concerning the right or wrong of a 
particular situation than does the simple, un- 
tutored man who has lived a good life. " If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God." Mere know- 
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ledge also may strangle intuition and lead astray. 
Hazlitt remarks in his essay " On the Ignorance 
of the Learned," that the celebrated noncon- 
formist divine, Richard Baxter, was almost 
stoned to death by the good women of Kidder- 
minster for asserting from the pulpit that " Hell 
was paved with infants' skulls " ; but, by the 
force of argument, and of learned quotations 
from the Fathers, the reverend preacher at length 
prevailed over the scruples of his congregation 
and over reason and humanity. " Such is the 
use," the essayist adds, " that has been made of 
human learning." 

One pitfall that especially besets the man of 
intellectual sympathies was particularly abhorrent 
to Jesus that of pride. In the Master's view no 
tarnishment is so fatal to the life of the spirit. 
It is noteworthy that it was the cultured classes 
of His day who fell foul of Jesus ; they were 
the mainspring of the movement that cul- 
minated in His death. To Christ the clash was 
not surprising ; with their intellectual conceit, 
which was the source of their spiritual blind- 
ness, He could have nothing in common. But 
it is easy to trace in His every reference to 
them a deep anxiety to turn men from the 
tragedy that arises when the full and cultivated 
mind is preferred above the good and humble 
heart.* 

* " What will it avail thee to be engaged in profound reason- 
ings concerning the Trinity, if thou be void of humility, and art 
thereby displeasing to the Trinity ? Surely great words do not 
make a man Holy and just ; but a virtuous life maketh him dear 
to God. I had rather feel compunction than know the definition 
thereof. If thou knewest the whole Bible by heart, and the 
sayings of all the philosophers, what would it profit thee without 
the love of God and without grace ? " Thomas a Kempis. 
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While Jesus was thus keenly alive to the 
possibilities of the unlettered and to the dangers 
of the intellectual life, there is much ground for 
believing that He thought the existence which 
is blessed both with learning and piety as the 
most enviable condition. We wrong the Master 
if we picture Him as obscurantist in outlook. 
It may be suspected that what drew Jesus to the 
unlettered was in part the same motive as drew 
Him to the poor and sick : the sympathy that 
welled up in face of poverty or physical ills was 
not slow to rise when the less favoured in intel- 
lectual things came within His view. The 
notion that learning must be a misfortune was 
foreign to the Master's mind, for He lived 
continually in the realm of loftiest ideas and knew 
that this domain is less traversed by those who 
spend their days apart from books. Moreover, 
all the evidence points to the fact that Jesus was 
Himself an ardent student of the literature 
accessible to one in His land and time. If the 
walls of the synagogue at Nazareth could be made 
to speak, or a certain hilltop near the village 
tell of the distant past, it may be safely averred 
they would reveal many a scene of studious toil 
when the day's carpentry was done. Few emotions 
can compare with the thrill that comes to a 
youth when the gate opening on the kingdom of 
letters springs back at his touch ; life becomes 
suddenly an infinitely richer thing, with length 
and breadth, depth and height ; and the future 
presents vistas of surpassing fairness, stretching 
on into a land of infinite distances. Never to 
have known that experience is to have missed 
some of life's sweetest nectars. It was character- 
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istic of Jesus to feel a tender humanity towards 
those whose lot had been thus circumscribed. 

The attitude of Jesus towards the untutored 
has left its mark on the world. Neander aptly 
declared that the aristocracy of education, the 
one-sided intellectualism of ancient times, was 
uprooted by Christ when He uttered the grand 
truth that God is a spirit to an uneducated 
woman, who belonged to an ignorant and 
uncultivated people. Though so great the 
change, to the fitness and splendour of the 
revolution thus wrought, the most of us, at 
least in our best moments, confess. There is 
something tender and beautiful in this reverence 
of the heart. In a northern home some fifty 
years ago was witnessed daily the scene of the 
leading theologian of Scotland, a man of world- 
wide fame, kneeling reverently in prayer while 
his aged father, a simple peasant, conducted 
the devotions of the household. Throughout 
a long life the peasant remained the priest of the 
family and the scholar sat at his feet.* Such a 
scene was rendered possible only by the influence 
of the humanity of Jesus, and few men of feeling 
would have it effaced. 

Not only so, but history has been the Master's 
vindication. The past is strewn with examples 
of how the lack of education, in the narrower 
sense, does not carry with it blindness to spiritual 
things ; the heart of deepest mysteries has been 
penetrated by those who never crossed the 
thresholds of academic seats. John Bunyan 
was accustomed to confess that by the time he 
reached manhood he could hardly read or write. 

* See Life of Professor Robert Flint, p. 91. 
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He roundly declared that he was no poet nor 
poet's son but a mechanic, and that he never 
went to school to Plato or Aristotle. Yet he 
penned the most wealthy of religious books 
outside the Sacred Canon. 

" His language is not ours, 
Tis my belief God spake, 
No tinker hath such powers." 

It is but one instance out of a bewildering host 
of how throughout the course of the Church's 
story there has been demonstrated the truth 
of the saying written in the first flush of her life, 
" Now we have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God ; that we 
might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God." 
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" Remember that He who has united you as 
human beings in the same flesh and blood, has 
bound you by the law of mutual love ; that that 
mutual love is not limited by the boundaries of 
Christian civilization ; that it passes over the 
whole surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest 
along with the greatest in its unmeasured scope" 

W. E. Gladstone. 



" How much ground there is in the world where 
the seed of the Gospel has never yet been sown, 
or where there is a greater crop of tares than of 
wheat. Europe is the smallest quarter of the, 
globe. What, I ask, do we now possess in Asia, 
which is the largest Continent? In Africa what 
have we? There are surely in these vast tracts 
barbarous and simple tribes who could easily be 
attracted to Christ if we sent men among them to 
sow the good seed. Travellers bring home from 
distant lands gold and gems ; but it is worthier to 
carry hence the wisdom of Christ, more precious 
than gold, and the pearl of the Gospel, which would 
put to shame all earthly riches. Would that God 
had accounted me worthy to die in so holy a work." 

Erasmus. 



CHAPTER XII 

JESUS AND THE GENTILES 

To be an alien has seldom been to possess a 
passport to men's hearts, but perhaps the 
" stranger " never found himself so coldly 
shouldered as he did amongst the Jews about 
the time of the advent of our Lord. Tacitus 
has left on record that the Hebrews were the 
" enemies of the rest of mankind " ; in his as 
well as in earlier days the bitterest feeling towards 
the alien was harboured in Israel. Some explana- 
tion of this is found in the fact that it was the 
worst of times a time of reaction. During 
previous centuries a bitter struggle had been 
waged amongst the chosen people concerning 
those outside the fold. The teaching of the 
larger-hearted prophets, led by Jeremiah, had 
warred with the less kindly doctrines of the nar- 
rower school, whose representative voice was 
that of Ezekiel. The former pleaded that 
although in the coming Kingdom of God Israel 
would form the centre, nevertheless the Gentiles 
by conversion would find a place of redemption ; 
the latter declined to entertain a vestige of hope 
concerning any not of the seed of Jacob. The 
passing of time seemed to favour the broader 
school ; indeed, in the second century before 
our era victory for this section seemed secure, 
for the voice of the writer of " Jubilees," crying 
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that it was written in the statute-book of Heaven 
that the Jew who gave his daughter in marriage 
to a Gentile would perish for ever, was as a voice 
in the wilderness. Reaction, however, came. 
As the first century before Christ advanced the 
atmosphere thickened ; with the growing domin- 
ance of the Pharisaic party the followers of 
Ezekiel triumphed, so that when Jesus appeared 
the notion flourished that God was the God of the 
Jew only and that no real hope, here or hereafter, 
remained for those outside the sacred pale. 

Such a conception let loose the passions of 
men. It stimulated a growing hatred of the 
alien and a lust for his undoing. The looked-for 
Messiah was conceived as embracing in his 
person all the patriotic aspirations of the nation ; 
righteous ruler of Israel assuredly he would be, 
but no less the ruthless avenger of their wrongs 
on all pagan peoples. Thus the spirit that threw 
out on the world the imprecatory psalms glowed 
afresh with sevenfold fury. It was a simple 
matter to substitute new names in the old-time 
supplication : 

" Remember, O Lord, against the children of Edom 
The day of Jerusalem ; 
Who said, Rase it, rase it, 
Even to the foundation thereof. 
O daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed, 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us. 
Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 

little ones 
Against the rock." 

One can fancy the pilgrims ascending to Jerusalem 
for the Passover singing with significant meaning 
the Song of Degrees : 
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" Let them be ashamed and turned backward, 
All they that hate Zion. 
Let them be as the grass upon the housetops, 
Which withereth afore it groweth up i 
Wherewith the reaper filleth not his hand, 
Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 
Neither do they which go by say, 
The blessing of the Lord be upon you ; 
We bless you in the name of the Lord." 

It was significant of the heart-beat of Judaism 
towards the stranger within the gates that when 
the chief priests and elders found themselves 
again with the money given to Judas for the 
betrayal, they declared it could not go into the 
Treasury since it was the price of blood, but 
that it might buy the potter's field, to bury 
strangers in. Contempt for the alien could go 
no further than the purchase and dedication 
of that piece of sod. 

In the depths of the coal mine, amidst the dust 
and grime, the visitor sometimes comes with a 
thrill upon a flower spotless in its whiteness. 
The flourishing of that pure blossom is one of 
the wonders of the world of nature. In similar 
fashion, one of the wonders of the spiritual 
world is that out of the dark and grimy atmosphere 
of Judaism sprang the white flower of the most 
kindly teaching and example concerning the 
alien and the stranger that has blossomed upon 
the earth. Out of the midst of a nation the 
most conservative and clannish came the most 
liberal of notions concerning the foreigner. 
To Jesus again we owe so great an addition to 
the humanity of the world's heart. 

In the Divine providence the Son was born of 
Jewish flesh, and no one can understand the career 
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of Jesus, or do Him justice^ who forgets the 
environment in which He was fostered and 
the stock to which He was attached with so 
passionate a devotion. In the Gospels we meet 
time and again tokens of the patriotism of the 
Saviour, for He was the last to repudiate the debt 
He owed to His land and its people. While, 
however, thus far removed from the type that 
sees no good in his own country's institutions 
and is ever lauding the foreigner at the expense 
of his kith and kin, Jesus' heart went out as none 
before Him had done to the man of different 
race. So much was this the case that none also 
can comprehend the Saviour who fails to note 
the tender eye with which He viewed the alien. 
It was surely no accident that ordained the 
silent years to be passed in " Galilee of the 
Gentiles," and that the village of His youth and 
early manhood should lie near the great Gentile 
road whence the caravans passed from foreign 
lands. It was no mere chance but an emblem 
of the wide embrace of His life that " Chaldeans 
from the East sought His cradle and Greeks 
from the West came to His Cross." 

A remarkable feature of the career of Jesus 
is the number of times in which, when He tasted 
human gladness, Gentiles were the cause of His 
joy. It would appear that He seldom touched 
the life of the alien without uplift of heart. 

A Roman centurion comes seeking aid for a 
slave who is sick, and his very errand brings 
refreshment to the Saviour's spirit, for the 
stranger is at once revealed as a man of humane 
and liberal mind : slaves are cheap, was the 
prevailing Roman thought, and it is good 
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economy to work them to death and purchase 
more as the worn drop out. But this man cares 
when one falls ill. Other hostages also are given 
for his large-heartedness. Even the leaders 
of the Jews are ambassadors on his behalf. 
" He loveth our nation," they declare, thus 
offering a testimony of the greatest rarity, for 
the race that has been pilloried in our.Shylocks 
and Fagins has been able to declare of few, 
" He loveth our nation." " And he hath built 
us a synagogue," they add. A man of different 
faith but giving support to the stranger cause. 
" Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof," interjects the soldier, 
unconsciously summoning the climax of surprise, 
" only say the word and my servant shall be 
healed." As Jesus faced the situation His delight 
was unbounded, and, as He looked at the man 
of alien garb, there came the vision that was 
never far from His mind, " Many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Kingdom 
of Heaven." 

Though this picture of heaven with its diverse 
and crowding guests of God was so dear to the 
heart of Jesus, and though His obvious love for 
the Gentiles, aided by a somewhat cryptic speech, 
led His countrymen to ask whether He would 
go to the dispersed among the Gentiles and 
teach them, the fact remains that the Saviour 
confined His mission to those of His own land 
and race. That this was a deliberate choice 
no one who reads the Gospels can doubt. In 
the fashion of the greatest teachers the Master 
followed the method of imprinting His message 
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on the hearts of a few and through them of 
influencing the multitudes. The transference 
of the principle into practice was, however, a 
drain on Jesus' spirit ; repeatedly we can feel 
the tug of the Gentiles at His heart. The struggle 
is evident in His manner of meeting the plea 
made by the woman of Canaan on behalf of a 
daughter grievously vexed with a devil. At 
first He answered her not a word a significant 
silence. When she persisted, He pleaded, " I 
was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel." Still she begged, and He added, 
" It is not meet to take the children's bread 
and cast it to the dogs."* When confronted with 
this declaration, her ready wit and her still more 
ready faith drove home an appeal to a heart 
prejudiced from the beginning in her favour : 
" O woman, great is thy faith : be it done unto 
thee even as thou wilt," He finally answered, 
and in His words there rings the note of exulta- 
tion over a heathen's trust. 

The pull of the Gentile world on the heart of 
Jesus was even more vividly seen when some 

* " I wonder if this word ' dogs ' was my Saviour's word 
or did He pick it up from the disciples that He might cast it 
away again for ever ? Did He use it that He might reveal 
its ugliness and so banish it from human speech ? As Jesus 
and His disciples came along the road the Master walked before 
them. ' And, behold, a Canaanitish woman came from out 
those borders.' And the disciples whispered to one another, 
' Here comes one of the dogs.' And the Master overheard it 
and His tender spirit grieved. ... Is there not something 
half ironical in our Saviour's use of the word ? When He 
spoke of the woman as a ' dog ' and the disciples as ' the 
children,' would there not be something significant in His very 
looks and tone ? These cold, unfeeling men ' the children/ 
and this tender yearning woman ' the dog.' When the Lord 
used the disciples' word they began to be ashamed, and in the 
fire of their shame their self-conceit was consumed." 

J. H. Jowett. 
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Greeks who had come, to worship at Jerusalem 
approached Philip with the petition, " Sir, we 
would see Jesus." The words that Christ 
uttered when their request was made known 
declare that this was one of the most moving 
incidents in the whole of the Master's life. His 
soul was swept by a passion of desire to preach 
to the alien races and to see something of their 
ingathering. For a moment He appears to 
have wished to push back the Cross that time 
might be gained for a personal mission on their 
behalf, and only by the thought that through 
His early death would a fuller harvest be reaped 
was He comforted. In our day the burden of 
the distant world is being laid on an increasing 
number of souls. To those who have been made 
heavy by it and have gone to the ends of the 
earth, the thought comes with heartening that 
in the impulse that prompted and now sustains 
they have a kinship in feeling with the Saviour 
on one of His greatest days. Perhaps, however, 
even more comforting is the recollection of Jesus' 
longing to those who have had a similar passion, 
and, like Him, have been prevented by some 
nearer duty from fulfilling their desire. 

Another proof of Jesus' regard for the alien is 
seen in His courageous reading of history, even 
the history of His own land. The first breath 
of the storm that finally raged at Golgotha was 
heard as He made some sympathetic references 
to aliens of a bygone time, and contrasted their 
receptive hearts with the hard natures of His 
own countrymen. The Evangelists do not 
conceal the fury that leapt out on the young 
Preacher at Nazareth when He had the temerity 
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to declare how Elijah was sent in days of famine 
to the widow of Zarephath, in the land of Sidon, 
rather than to any widow of Israel, and how 
Naaman the Syrian was more worthy to be 
cleansed of his leprosy than were similar sufferers 
in Israel. On another occasion He compared 
Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum, cities of 
His mighty works, with Tyre and Sidon and 
Sodom, to the great advantage of the latter group. 
Even old, godless Nineveh was declared to have 
more of conscience than the " City of the Great 
King." These were no mere provocative declara- 
tions, but the utterances of One who from the 
first was determined His Gospel should know 
no distinctions of race, whose favourite title was 
" Son of Man," and who took as His field, 
" the world." 

Abounding courage was needed to commend 
thus the aliens of a bygone time, but even braver 
was Jesus' championship of strangers of His 
own day in His profession of friendship for the 
Samaritans. As everyone knows, the Samaritans 
claimed kinship with the Jewish stock but 
differed in faith. The claim, with its scornful 
repudiation by the Jews, set the two peoples 
at each other's throats, for no bitterness is so 
bitter as that which springs from kindred blood 
and contending belief. So complete was the 
break between the two peoples that the Jews 
suffered no Samaritan to give evidence in their 
courts of law, and the Samaritan declared himself 
polluted if even the shadow of a Jew fell upon 
his form. Generations of bad blood and the 
memory of innumerable spiteful acts were con- 
centrated in the north-countrywoman's declara- 
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tion, " The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans." 

It is one of the surprising turns of history 
that the term " Samaritan," which to the Jew 
meant " heretic " and " devil," has to the modern 
world come to mean " philanthropist." It is a 
turn effected by the humanity of Jesus. No more 
beautiful act was ever done on behalf of an alien 
race than the utterance by Christ, a Jew, of the 
" Parable of the Good Samaritan." Perhaps, 
however, the Master equalled the deed when He 
endeavoured to lift His disciples above national 
prejudice by sending them into a Samaritan 
village to buy food, and meanwhile declared to a 
low-class woman of that race the universal 
character of true religion. The longest con- 
versation recorded in the Gospels as between 
Jesus, and an individual and in some respects 
the profoundest is this talk with a degraded 
woman of Samaria. Human love and trust in 
the stranger could go no further. 

It has ever been the lot of the man who breaks 
the bonds of a narrow patriotism to be mis- 
understood, and Jesus was no exception. Even 
the disciples could not follow their Master here. 
Their surprise and displeasure were unaffected 
when they found Him deep in conversation 
with the woman at Jacob's well. When the 
Samaritan villagers showed discourtesy to Him, 
they imagined the time had come for getting 
back their own as Jews, and one can fancy their 
chagrin when Christ forbade an act of revenge. 
As Jesus draws attention to the solitary grateful 
leper and bids them note that he is a Samaritan, 
one can see them wince. Outside the ranks of the 
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disciples, however, something darker than mis- 
understanding gathered. The Master's support 
of the Samaritan further stimulated His fellow- 
countrymen to grasp their heaviest weapons of 
word and deed for His undoing. As to word, 
they found their missile in the saying, " Thou 
art a Samaritan and hast a devil " ; as to deed, 
it lay handy in the Cross. 

This tenderness of Jesus towards the Samaritan 
was of the same piece as His humanity towards 
all alien men. In the meeting of Jesus and His 
contemporaries over the alien question we can 
see the flash of arms and catch the sound of 
battle. Jewish ethics, even at their highest, 
recognized a wide gulf as lying between the man 
of Hebrew race and him who could claim no 
kinship with Israel. When the Law, reaching 
its sublimest height, declared, " Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thine heart : thou shalt 
surely rebuke thy neighbour, and not bear sin 
because of him. Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy 
people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," the word " neighbour " might be read 
with different meanings, according to the wealth 
or poverty of a man's soul. To the ordinary Jew 
it meant " compatriot " ; to Jesus " fellow- 
mortal." The clash between Jesus and His 
fellow-countrymen came in this, that a human 
form need not be Jewish ere the Saviour's heart 
was touched and His hand stretched out in aid ; 
it was enough that it was human. As a conse- 
quence it followed that while the Jews emphasized 
blood, Jesus exalted character -exalted it so 
much as to declare to their bewilderment and 
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shock, " The Kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof." 

The humanity that lifted Jesus above a national 
outlook has, it must be confessed, made slight 
impress on the dealings of nation with nation. 
In most ages and lands the forces opposing 
the wider outlook have waxed too strong. Some 
men, however, scanning the horizon to-day hail 
a new time. Certainly, in that humanity we 
discover the sanction for two mighty movements 
of modern days, and the dynamic that pulses 
through them. When Christ commanded His 
followers to make disciples of all nations, He 
furnished the motive power for the missionary 
efforts that have been so striking a feature of 
recent years. What that enterprise has done for 
the uplift and sweetening of the life of the 
peoples cannot be told. But the future has 
greater gains in store. 

The same spirit of humanity has invigorated 
men's truest endeavours after international peace. 
Jesus saw that without the recognition of the 
brotherhood of all men, the tree of racialism 
would cast its shadow over the earth and bring 
forth its crop of bitter fruit. To-day, in the after- 
math of war and the awakening of slumbering 
peoples, the great branches hang heavy over the 
world, and beneath them the shadow lies deep. 
But even in those lands where the shadow is 
darkest, one may perceive the conviction growing 
that only by the way of Jesus lies peace for 
mankind ; only through a love that transcends 
colour and nation can men become secure. 

It was symptomatic of the advancing mind of 
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our time and its approach to Christ, that a states- 
man recently in dying gave as his farewell to the 
world, " It's Christ's way. We've got to give 
up quarrelling. We've got to come together. 
We've got to realize that we are all members of 
the same family. There's nothing that can help 
the race, I'm perfectly sure there isn't perfectly 
sure except love. Love is the way out and the 



way up."* 



* Albert, Earl Grey. 
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" Rejoicing is the serenity of Heaven. And he 
that hath not this joy here, lacks one of the best 
pieces of his evidence for the joyes of Heaven ; 
and hath neglected or refused that Earnest by which 
God uses to bind His bargaine ; that true joy in 
this world shall flow into the joy oj Heaven as a 
river flows into the sea." Donne. 



CHAPTER XIII 

JESUS AND THE REJOICING 

THE most common portrait of Christ carried 
in men's minds is that of the Man of Sorrows. 
Artist after artist has expended the wealth of 
his genius in depicting a suffering Saviour. 
Such portraiture has its sanction in the New 
Testament. In its pages we see Jesus ever and 
anon set against a background of human sorrow ; 
He is the familiar of the weary and heavy-laden, 
the broken and despairing. And not only the 
background but the Actor himself seems enveloped 
in gloom. Throughout the Gospels it is nowhere 
said that Jesus laughed nor even that He smiled. 

That there is a fitness in all this none of those 
acquainted with the tragedy of human life can 
doubt. Had Christ passed among men sounding 
only a high-pitched, tinkling note He had been 
a disappointment to countless thousands. He 
had not met the need of a world so desperate as 
this. It has been a complaint made against Mr. 
Fearing in the Pilgrim's Progress, that he was 
too fond of playing upon the bass, and some 
also have made a similar charge against the 
Saviour. But Bunyan reminds us that the bass 
is really the ground of music, and that it is the 
first string the musician usually touches when he 
intends to put all in tune. 

Unlike Mr. Fearing, however, Christ did not 
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sound only the doleful note. If the popular 
view were correct, and He were proved to lack 
sympathy with life's sunny side, the defect would 
be a serious one, and He would immediately 
lose character as a man of humanity, for it is 
the mark of such a man to sympathize with 
and to enter into every worthy phase of human 
experience. The Master, indeed, would be out- 
matched by His apostle who declared the Chris- 
tian duty not merely of weeping with those that 
weep but of rejoicing with those that rejoice. 
Not only so, but He would be a Saviour incapable 
of meeting the demands of a world the half of 
which is lying in sunshine. We could not long 
endure One whose face was never wreathed in 
smiles. We should not seek His companionship 
along the way, but only in desperate moments 
when the light of our life had gone out. 

Jesus, it is true, had an extraordinary capacity 
for suffering. He was ever ready to share the 
burden of His neighbour's need, and was haunted 
by the mysteries and sorrows that fill human 
existence. At times deep waters engulfed His 
own soul. His sensitive heart was wrung by the 
opposition, slander, treachery, loneliness that 
fell to His lot. He encountered mysterious 
agonies of spirit, so poignant that when they 
came to a head in Gethsemane He sweat as it 
were great drops of blood. In Him, indeed, we 
see 

" Desperate tides of the whole great world's anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart." 

And seeing such things we -have named Him 
" Man of Sorrows." 
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Equally, however, with this sorrow He carried 
an extraordinary gladness. The nature that has 
a great capacity for sorrow has almost always 
as great a capacity for joy. The fountains of 
tears and laughter in a sensitive heart are usually 
equally deep. Christ's sorrow was the basis of a 
great sympathy, and the necessary condition for 
joy, for the highest joy is " severe, and chaste, 
and solitary, and incompatible." Thus over 
His days darkening forests cast their shadows, 
but the deep pure stream flowed on its way 
rejoicing. Clouds gathered across His sky, 
but the underlying blue was serene and illimit- 
able. The essence of Christ's temperament was 
an abiding joy, and through that joy and the great 
range of His humanity there was made an 
unparallelled contribution to the gladdening 
of the world. 

The absence in the Gospels of the explicit 
statement that Jesus laughed is a matter of no 
moment. It is the kind of thing seldom recorded 
in biography. And the omission is made good 
by the evidence, so clear to the modern mind, 
that Jesus possessed a vivid sense of humour. 
No one, as Dr. Glover has pointed out, can read 
Christ's pictures of a man squinting to take a 
speck from his neighbour's eye while a beam is 
in his own, or of the Pharisee swallowing a 
camel, humps and all, without being conscious 
how a note of humour and a sensitiveness to the 
ludicrous obtrude themselves in the teaching 
of Jesus. 

Like all glad-hearted men, Jesus had an 
intense interest in the common pleasures of 
humankind. The records abound in references 
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that tell of His joy in the world of nature and 
in human friendship. Children came to Him 
easily, and this they never do to a gloomy man. 
So real was His delight in little folks' games 
that He made for them a place in the Gospels. 
The gladness felt in a pastoral country when a 
lost sheep is found, or in the home of the poor 
when a missing coin is recovered, was understood 
and shared by Jesus. The great occasion of 
feminine gladness did not escape Him : a 
woman's bliss when " a man is born into the 
world " was never expressed with more exquisite 
understanding than in the words of the Saviour. 
Moreover, Jesus, like all men of sunny nature, 
gave a large place to social delights. He never 
appeared as the death's-head at a feast, never 
threw cold water on any innocent mirth. His 
enemies charged Him with this and dubbed Him 
" a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber." They 
thought He compared unfavourably with the 
ascetic Baptist. Considering the limits of the 
Gospels, it is admittedly surprising how often 
we find the Master enjoying the pleasures of the 
table. The occasion of His first miracle has 
deservedly caught the imagination of the world. 
The turning of the water into wine at Cana was 
surely a symbol declaring the sunny character 
of the ministry that was opening, while the 
details of the incident are redolent with the 
humanity and gladsomeness of Jesus. When 
He had completed the all-important task of 
calling the Twelve and while His mind was 
absorbed by the work that awaited, Christ turned 
aside to attend an ordinary village wedding. 
To the humbly circumstanced, life has few great 
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days, and a marriage is an event to be remembered 
across the years. To be put to shame on such an 
occasion is terrible and ineradicable. A world of 
concern lurked in Mary's " They have no 
wine," and a world of sympathy with the lot and 
pleasures of the poor in Jesus' act. 

The large place that social delights had in the 
life of Jesus is reflected also in His teaching. 
Nothing is commoner than to find Him referring 
to such things as feasts, to " music and dancing," 
to brides and bridegrooms. However conscious 
He was that 

" Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break," 

Christ knew also how true is the converse ; 
with every new day multitudes of fresh hearts 
are entering into experiences that enrapture. 
And Jesus rejoiced that it was so. 

None, however, knew better than the Saviour 
that pleasures of the senses cannot form the 
staple of human joy. If unaccompanied by others 
of a deeper kind they afford only a transitory 
emotion and yield no permanent happiness : 

" Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white then melts for ever." 

Often, indeed, they are like the noisy prattle 
of a stream which reveals its shallowness. To 
fuller cisterns Jesus sought to lead men's steps, 
and so in a more abundant sense revealed His 
sympathy with the rejoicing. 

The life of Jesus is full of the paradox that true 
happiness cannot be attained by those who 
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deliberately seek it. To pursue it, indeed, is to 
miss it. But to give oneself up to being and 
doing good, to sanctify oneself for others' sake, 
and to plunge into their service is to find satis- 
faction almost as if by accident. Perhaps no 
greater contribution was made by Jesus to the 
gladdening of the world than His demonstration 
that happiness is a moral achievement attainable 
only by the good man, and that there is an 
" ineffable joy of renouncing joy." 

We see in the Master a soul hunted and 
harried by human hate, with every prop making 
for earthly comfort being snapped and broken, 
but, through all, the spirit emerges calm and 
serene. His felicity was not tumultuous, for it 
had nothing in common with the laughter of 
fools which is as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, but its quietude witnessed and still wit- 
nesses to its depth. And it is a true instinct 
which suggests that if we had the same purity 
of soul as was His we should know what rapture 
means. The offering made towards heart's- 
ease by a conscience that knows not aught 
for reproval was daily experienced by Jesus. 
Perhaps the supreme token of the happiness of 
Christ lies in the question asked of His detractors 
before the end, " Which of you eonvinceth Me 
of sin ? " " Holiness and happiness," says an 
old divine, " are two several notions of one 
thing." 

On the thoughtful mind the burden of the 
world's sorrow and sin must often lie with heavy 
weight, filching away all expectation of gladness. 
The sight of the full table sickens as the voice 
of the beggar is heard at the door. The possession 
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of health yields little peace for across the street 
the hospital ward is full and the cries of the 
maimed float over. Even one's joy in salvation 
is clouded because so many remain outside : 
" I could wish that myself were accursed for my 
brethren." Jesus, too, was disturbed by thoughts 
like these, but in His life we learn the manner 
of relief. Our own burden is lightened according 
to the measure with which we lift up that of 
others, for the happiest people are those who do 
most for others' sake. Concerning Christ's 
work it has been aptly said, " To His tender and 
exquisitely sympathetic heart, that never grew 
callous in the least degree, it must often have been 
harrowing to mingle with so much disease, 
and see the awful effects of sin. But He was in 
the right place ; it suited His great love to be 
where help was needed. And what a joy it must 
have been to Him to distribute blessings on 
every hand and erase the traces of sin ; to see 
health returning beneath His touch ; to meet the 
joyous and grateful glances of the opening eyes ; 
to hear the blessings of mothers and sisters 
as He restored their loved ones to their arms ; 
and to see the light of love and welcome in the 
faces of the poor as He entered their towns and 
villages. He drank deeply of the well at which 
He would have His followers to be ever drinking 
the bliss of doing good."* 

Jesus must have lain down each night with 
the consciousness that He had done something 
towards diminishing the world's load of sadness 
and sin. Wholly devoted to the welfare of 
others, doing daily the work of physician, teacher, 

* Dr. Stalker's Life of Christ, p. 63. 
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and preacher the forms of labour most capable 
of producing satisfaction and joy He thus 
tasted deeply of human bliss. And when we 
recollect that this went on from day to day, 
with the pile of His good deeds heaping about 
Him, we understand how Christ walked on 
Delectable Mountains and how on such summits 
we also may find our peace. 

Whether a man can be joyful in this world 
depends in a large measure on his view of human 
life and destiny, and, even more, on his view of 
God. What is the character of the Power that 
is behind all things ? Is He kindly and loving, 
with a care for His creatures ? Can we enter 
into glad fellowship with Him ? 

It was here that Jesus found His greatest 
reason for a cheerful outlook on the world. 
He was absolutely sure of the goodness of God. 
A man might not only enter into relationship 
with that Divine Power whom Jesus called 
" Father," but in so doing he took the biggest 
of steps towards personal content. 

No feature of the Gospels is more remarkable 
than the emphasis laid on the joy of the Kingdom 
of God. The emergence of the Divine into 
human life was heralded with a burst of song. 
When Jesus began His ministry no term seemed 
so apt to describe His message as that of " glad 
tidings." The first words of the great sermon 
were descriptive of those who are truly happy. 
The Master went about the crowded ways of 
life bidding the disheartened to "be of good 
cheer " and forbidding the religious, who pro- 
fessed to know God, to be " of sad countenance." 
The joy experienced on becoming a citizen 
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of the Kingdom was like that of a man who 
found treasure hid in a field, and who for joy 
thereof went and sold all that he had and bought 
that field, or like that of a father whose longed- 
for boy had come home. And all this was declared 
to be a reflection of the joy in the heart of God 
and the life of Heaven. The Father's House 
was said to ring with thanksgivings when a soul 
claimed its birthright of bliss. At the last there 
waited for all who had known the fellowship of 
God on earth the gracious invitations, " Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom 
prepared for you." " Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord." 

To bring to men this joy of the Kingdom was 
the life-task of Jesus. That fact should have 
acquitted Him for ever from the charge of 
gloominess, and that it remains is testimony that 
when the most of men talk of happiness and 
Jesus speaks of it they have divergent thoughts 
as to what it is. Jesus, indeed, is in a different 
region because He has gone so high. A joy such 
as that of which He thought could be experienced 
only as life was consciously linked with the life 
of God. It was joy of the spirit a blessedness 
which sprang from communion with the Most 
High. " There is not in the world," as Brother 
Lawrence has said, " a kind of life more sweet 
and more delightful than that of a continual 
walk with God." 

It follows that gladness which has its source 
in God is independent of earthly circumstances 
and is abiding. This is its most outstanding 
quality and on this Jesus never wearied to lay 
stress. When His cause was seemingly at the 
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lowest ebb and on the eve of extinction He 
declared to His followers that His dearest wish 
was that they might experience the joy possessing 
His soul, for then their gladness would be full. 
And as He pictured the future, with all the 
harrowing trials they would encounter, He bade 
them " Rejoice in that day and leap for joy." 
Their union with the Father and Himself would 
enable them, when the winds of opposition 
quickened into a hurricane and the crash of 
timber sounded, to be unmoved and serene. 

To the fulfilment of such promises the history 
of the Early Church bears witness. In the full 
blast of persecution the Apostles " ate their 
meat with gladness, praising God," and were 
found " rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer shame for His name." The first flush 
of the Church's life revealed that the " fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace." " The gaiety of the 
Early Church in its union with Christ," it has 
been said, " rings through the New Testament 
and the Christian Fathers from Hermas to 
Augustine. The Church has come singing down 
the ages."* And in that union she may still 
rejoice. 

*Dr. Glover's Jesus of History, p. 263. 



JESUS AND THE WORLD OF NATURE 



Let Nature be your teacher : 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings. 

Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things. 

We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art : 

Close u-p those barren leaves ; 

Come forth) and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives" 

Wordsworth. 



CHAPTER XIV 

JESUS AND THE WORLD OF NATURE 

TRAVELLERS to Palestine are almost at one in their 
agreement as to the feelings of disappointment 
that sweep over them on their first contact with 
the land. The country of their most sacred 
dreams appears in reality barren and uninviting, 
seemingly under a pall, and cursed with a 
population that at every turn inspires feelings 
anything but sacred. " Go back," is the advice 
given by those taking their exit as they meet 
newcomers making their entrance. Almost all 
travellers, however, are equally agreed that there 
is one tract which satisfies and comes up to 
expectations : 

" The place which was His own 
Those thirty years of holy quietude, 
When He was growing to His manhood fair, 
And the birds knew Him, and the fields and flowers." 

Nazareth and its environs delight the heart. 

To lovers of the world of nature few dis- 
coveries are more delightful than that Jesus 
spent the greater portion of His days in a 
countryside of surpassing beauty. Renan, writing 
on the spot and in words whose music haunts, 
reminds us that Galilee in the time of Christ 
was a very green, shady, smiling land, the true 
home of the Song of Songs and the Songs of the 
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Well-beloved. The country abounded in running 
streams and in fruits ; the large farms were 
shaded with vines and fig trees. From the 
ruins that remain of its former glories, we can 
imagine the land as the home of a thronging 
agricultural people whose contented life had no 
resemblance to the gross materialism of the 
peasantry of some western countries. Even in 
modern times, during the months of March 
and April, the country is a carpet of flowers of an 
incomparable variety of colours. The animals 
are small and extremely gentle delicate and 
playful turtle-doves, blackbirds so light that they 
rest on a blade of grass without bending it, 
, tufted larks which almost venture under the feet 
of the traveller, little river tortoises with mild, 
bright eyes, storks of gravely modest mien, 
which, casting aside all timidity, allow man. to 
come quite near them, and seem indeed to invite 
his approach. In no country in the world do 
the mountains extend with more harmonious 
outlines or inspire higher thoughts. Amidst 
nature's sounds and sights, in such a land Jesus 
grew up. 

Those whose lives are passed in beautiful 
places are not always susceptible to their fairness. 
It is common in the Highlands of Scotland, as 
well as among the Alps, to come upon inhabitants 
whose prevailing feeling is one of amusement 
at the enthusiasm of tourists. These pages are 
being penned amid a panorama of mountain 
and valley that makes it one of the most attractive 
scenes. Daily the European stands entranced 
by the vistas that open on every side. But of 
nature's fairness no word can be spoken to the 
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black-skinned natives who in their thousands 
always have it in their view. To them interest 
in scenery is a vagary of the white man and nothing 
more. It must be confessed that sensibility to 
nature cannot alone be regarded as proof of 
greatness of character ; indeed, without other 
qualities of a sterner type it may be maudlin. 
Nor can it be regarded as the inevitable accom- 
paniment of a refined mind.* Jesus, however, 
would not have seemed to us a man of sur- 
passing humanity had He been other than a great 
lover of country sights and sounds. 

The love of Jesus for nature is seen in many 
phases of His career. It is particularly evident 
in His fondness for solitudes whether of mountain 
or desert. A feature of His life is the number of 
important events that happened on mountain- 
sides or on their summits. Over and over 
again we see Him forsaking the crowds and even 
the disciples that He may be alone in some 
desert place or on some solitary height. In 
keeping with this is His evident dislike of cities. 
A careful reading of the Gospels discloses that 
Jesus hardly ever spent a night within the 
walls of a town. However busy the day passed 
amid city streets, at nightfall He would escape 
from their confines. It may have been that to 
Him, as to so many moderns, an Oriental town 
with its narrow thoroughfares, its jostling of 
men and animals, its repulsive odour, was 

* The author of Mark Rutherford- one of the most refined of 
modern minds declared in his closing years : " If I had my 
life over again, I would perpetually urge and strengthen myself 
to admire and lose myself in pure beauty. I would teach 
myself to worship the beauty of the autumn, the skies, the sea. 
This worship needs discipline." 
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distasteful ; but one is inclined to fancy that it 
was rather the pull of the quiet and beauty of the 
country that attracted the Master to pass the 
night outside the walls. Gethsemane was 
evidently a favourite haunt ; ere the fatal mid- 
night arrived He had spent many a night within 
its enclosure, sleeping while the stars twinkled 
in a dome of limitless expanse. Of His fondness 
for the walk between Jerusalem and Bethany 
there are many tokens. One of the few night 
interiors given us in the Gospels His interview 
with Nicodemus is believed to have had its 
setting in a booth on the side of the Mount of 
Olives during the week of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and is therefore not to be imagined as 
occurring within the four walls of a city house. 
No other teacher of the ancient or modern world 
is thus so frequently depicted against a back- 
ground of nature. Not even Plato pacing the 
groves of the Academy is so attractive or typical 
a figure as Jesus teaching in the fields. It was 
in striking fitness with His life that He died 
on a hilltop and was buried in a garden. 

The attitude of Jesus to the natural world 
has no resemblance to the attitude of the botanist 
or naturalist. He observed it not in order to 
tabulate the phases of its many-sided life, but 
simply because He loved it and delighted to 
drink of its spirit. It is His intimacy and 
companionship with nature that most impress us. 
For proof of this closeness one need only note 
the ease with which He cites examples from the 
world of nature to illuminate His teaching. The 
figures He draws are obviously from the life, 
and they come in a bewildering profusion as 
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from a mind filled to overflowing. The birds 
flying to their nests at dusk, the hen gathering 
her chickens under her wings when the enemy 
appears overhead, the city sparrows never failing 
to find their food, the ravens sleek and cawing 
in contentedness although unacquainted with the 
cares of ploughing and reaping, are introduced 
in the most natural manner. Or it is the growth 
in nature that has filled His mind : the life that 
lies even in a mustard seed ; the sureness of 
the appearance of blade and ear and full corn 
in the ear after a seed is committed to the earth. 
Unconsciously He discloses how, like us all, 
He has watched eagerly for the signs of spring, 
the appearance of the first leaves on the trees 
that tell of coming summer ; and no less was 
His spirit stirred by the sight of the yellow corn 
waving in the fields. The common grass on 
which He had often lain and mused, the lilies 
by the water side, the vultures swooping down on 
carrion, the sighing of the wind in the branches, 
the evening sky flaming with the Betting sun, 
the clouds racking in the heavens, the storm with 
its thunder and lightning and pelting rain, the 
river risen in sudden flood nothing escaped the 
notice of this wistful lover of nature with its 
many-featured life. In similar fashion the 
occupations that bring men close to mother 
earth and the animal world had a large place in 
His thoughts : the farmer, the ploughman, 
the vineyard keeper, the shepherd, the fisherman, 
how familiarly they walk in the Gospel pages. 
Vines and fig trees, wheat and tares, thorns and 
thistles, sheep and goats, lambs and fish and 
foxes slip into the Master's teaching seemingly 
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without effort. It is noteworthy that when He 
speaks of His death it is in terms of the world 
of nature ; the shepherd laying down His life 
for the sheep ; the vineyard owner, whose son, 
seeking the fruits of the earth, is killed ; the 
corn of wheat that must fall into the ground 
and die. When we think of that death no. title 
seems more fitting to Him than that which the 
Baptist gave, " Lamb of God," a name that 
again brings Him close to pastoral life.* 

If the love of Jesus for natural phenomena 
was not that of the naturalist, it was equally 

* Christ's kinship in His death with suffering nature has been 
beautifully expressed in modern times by Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson : 

" All in the April morning, 
April airs were abroad ; 
The sheep with their little lambs 
Pass'd by me on the road. 

The sheep with their little lambs 

Pass'd by me on the road ; 
All in an April evening 

I thought on the Lamb of God. 

The lambs were weary and crying 

With a weak human cry ; 
I thought on the Lamb of God 

Going meekly to die. 

Up in the blue, blue mountains 

Dewy pastures are sweet ; 
Rest for the little bodies, ' 

Rest for the little feet. 

But for the Lamb of God 

Up on the hill-top green ; 
Only a Cross of shame 

Two stark crosses between. 

All in the April evening, 

April airs were abroad ; 
I saw the sheep with their lambs 

And thought on the Lamb of God." 
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distant from the love that finds its be-all and end- 
all in emotion. He had nothing in common 
with the modern fashion that seeks intimacy 
with nature merely for the exquisite sensations 
such communion stirs, or for the added pleasure 
of expressing them. It may be admitted, how- 
ever, that Jesus shared the modern custom of 
seeking the quiet of the country in order to 
find rest and peace, because " there were many 
coming and going so that there was no leisure 
so much as to eat." Perhaps no form of labour 
in our modern world is so like that of Jesus as 
the daily round passed at a foreign mission 
station amongst a primitive people. From 
early morning till sunset it may be that callers 
wait, and when this goes on for weeks tired 
nature begins to break. Then one morning 
the first caller learns that the missionary is 
not at home and will not be all day. At dawn 
there has been an escape to some quiet nook in 
mountain or valley, where on the grass the 
hours of a long day are spent out of reach of the 
crowd. The refreshment of spirit that comes, 
the new patience and peace that pervade the mind 
as the familiar scenes of home and work are met 
again under the light of the setting sun, can 
hardly be imagined by those who have not had 
the actual experience. This is the kind of 
experience that Jesus sought for His disciples 
and Himself. It was an experience that never 
rested content in itself but had as its object 
the greater fitness of body and mind for the 
performance of life's ordinary work. 

It is safe to aver also that Jesus sought com- 
munion with nature because of His disappoint- 
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ment with man. His was a most sensitive heart. 
He had a close kinship with those who have 
no taste for the hurly-burly of public life, but 
who, out of a sense of duty, fling themselves 
into the arena. They may fight nobly, but 
are never inured to the conditions of war and 
find no pleasure in the fray. To come up against 
the ignorance, unspirituality and vanity of 
schemers like the Pharisees, and to parry their 
blows ; to be the daily witness, not to say the 
victim, of the credulity arid obtuseness of the 
common people ; to find even in the nearest 
and dearest an unresponsiveness that baffled, 
these things helped to drive Jesus to mountain- 
tops and desert places. Perhaps there is no 
sensitive heart who has not, amid the strife 
and tongues of men, given thanks for that quiet 
world that is so potent to soothe and that never 
disappoints the lover of it. Then, to the leader 
of an unpopular cause, such as was that of 
Jesus, few objects of contemplation are more 
uplifting than the gradual but sure growth that 
the world of nature offers on every side. 

More than all else, however, Jesus sought 
communion with nature because it helped Him 
to communion with the Father. The Jewish 
view of nature and in this Jesus was typically 
Jewish was one that ever took account of man 
on one side and of God on the other, and 
endeavoured to draw from the face of the earth 
and the heavens tokens . of the relationship 
between the Creator and the creature. If the 
pastures are clothed with flocks and the valleys 
covered over with corn so that they shout for 
joy and also sing, it is because God has crowned 
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the year with His goodness and His paths have 
dropped fatness ; it is because He has made the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to 
rejoice, has visited the earth and watered it, 
and enriched it with the river of God which 
is full of water. When Jesus looked at a lily 
its beauty spoke of God's delicate care for a 
flower and led on to thoughts of His greater 
care for man. The world of nature was the 
world of the Heavenly Father, and Jesus saw 
that Father's hand in it all and felt His nearer 
presence amid its quiet scenes. Said a modern 
saint, " An out-of-doors prayer is so helpful to 
me. The beauties of nature around help 
me so, speak to me of the beauty of holiness, 
the glory, purity and goodness of God."* This 
is an echo of the voice of Jesus. And because 
Jesus felt in this fashion He wrought a revolution 
in men's forms of worship. He came to a nation 
that, like all others, found its inspiration for 
devotion in buildings made with hands, in 
stated places, like Temple and synagogue, 
where God was worshipped. And He drew 
men out from them into the larger temple of the 
open air. " The hour Cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father. . . . God is a spirit and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." Thus the roadside, the mountain- 
summit, the lake shore, the desert came to be 
the meeting-place of man and his Maker. By 
the humanity of Jesus every common bush was 
made aflame with God. 

* Mary Crawford Brown, by Dr. J. Strahan. 
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" What a glad world this looks tike, as one 
drives or rides along the valleys and over the hills. 
I have often thought so when in foreign countries, 
where the fields and woods have looked to me like 
our TLnglish Loamshire the rich land tilled with 
just as much care, the woods rolling down the 
gentle slopes to the green meadows / have come 
on something by the roadside which has reminded 
me that I am not in Loamshire : an image of a 
great agony the agony of the Cross. It has stood 
perhaps by the clustering apple-blossoms, or in the 
broad sunshine by the cornfield, or at a turning 
by the wood where a clear brook was gurgling 
below ; and surely, if there came a traveller to 
this world who knew nothing of the story of man's 
life upon it, this image of agony would seem to him 
strangely out of place in the midst of this joyous 
nature. He would not know that hidden behind 
the apple-blossoms, or among the golden corn, or 
under the shrouding boughs of the wood, there might 
be a human heart beating heavily with anguish. ... 
Such things are sometimes hidden among the -sunny 
fields and behind the blossoming orchards ; and the 
sound of the gurgling brook, if you come close to one 
spot behind a small bush, would be mingled for your 
ear with a despairing human sob" 

George Eliot's Adam Bede* 



CHAPTER XV 

JESUS ON THE CROSS 

THROUGH His submission to the common lot 
in death the humanity of Christ comes home to 
us in vivid and endearing fashion. The mere 
fact that Jesus tasted death and so became one 
with His brethren has brought unspeakable 
comfort to the human race. Since His day, 
countless multitudes in hospital, on battlefield, 
and within lonely room have faced the last 
enemy fortified by the knowledge that through 
the selfsame stress the Saviour passed. The 
straitened places of the Valley of the Shadow 
have brought Him near and thrust them close 
unto His side. 

The comfort thus drawn from Calvary is 
intensified because the death of Christ was in no 
way privileged. If the manner of His passing 
differed from that of the majority of man- 
kind it was only in heightened tragedy and pain. 
He was spared none of its horror either in 
anticipation or realization. His Divinity saved 
Him from nothing that the ordinary man must 
know. Two features make this clear. 

How human it is to find Jesus, on what He 
knew to be His last night before dying, craving 
for sympathy and companionship, gathering His 
friends about Him in intimate fashion and taking 
them with Him into Gethsemane. How human 
also to discover Him haunted by the thought that 
the memory of the absent grows dim in men's 
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minds. On that final evening there came to 
Him, as to so many others, a longing that those 
who knew Him best would not forget : " This 
do in remembrance of Me." He cared little for 
monuments in brass or stone, but He did crave 
for the affectionate remembrance of hearts. 

Again, when the appointed time drew on, 
His spirit, as in all healthy natures, rose as if to 
challenge the decree. At the approach of death 
the soul thirsted passionately for life. This 
appears in His dealing with the Greeks who 
came to worship at the Feast, but even more so 
in Gethsemane. There we behold the final 
conflict between nature and the Father's will. 
Jesus had a natural reluctance to meet the 
agonies of spirit that loomed ahead, for He 
well knew that they must form the cup's bitterest 
draught. And it need not be concealed- 
there was the thought of the physical pain that 
threatened. To some natures laceration of 
body means little. A native woman, dwelling 
within a stone's throw of where these lines are 
written, when bothered with toothache, hacked 
at the gum with a bread-knife, till, with her own 
hand, she extracted the offending member. Jesus, 
exquisitely sensitive in bodily and spiritual nature, 
knew that physical pain amounting to torture 
was nearing, and would fain have had it pass by.* 

When, however, it was clear that Death 

* " But if He looked forward to His resurrection with full 
confidence, how can we account for His conflicts at the approach 
of death ? Here is the same enigma of the union of Divinity 
and Humanity which pervades the whole life of Christ, and is 
especially prominent at particular moments. Phenomena 
somewhat analogous appear in the coexisting emotions of the 
Divine and the natural life in believers imbued with the Spirit 
of Christ. The consciousness, in Him, that death was but a 
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awaited on the path of duty, Jesus chose to meet 
it and would have no abatement of the suffering. 
The anguish of crucifixion was relieved by one 
solitary act of kindness : before those condemned 
were nailed to the wood, it was customary for 
the ladies of Jerusalem to provide a drug that 
would stupefy the senses and render the victims 
less sensible to pain. Such a potion was offered 
to Jesus, but He put it aside : 

" One fight more, 
The best and the last. 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes and forbore, 
And bade me creep past." 

Over the details of the sufferings of Christ 
the lover of the Lord shrinks to linger, just as a 
mother-heart cannot bear to imagine the agonies 
that visited a darling son as he lay on the battle- 
field wounded and waiting for death. The 
mere recital of the circumstances attending 
crucifixion is sickening. So cruel was death 
on a cross that the better feeling of the world 
has long since banished this form of punishment 
from the penal code. Suffice it for us to know 
that the extremes of physical and mental pain 
closed in on Jesus at Calvary, and that in the 
hour of our passing or in any other we can 
enter no darker nor more dreadful chamber 
than that through which He went. 

The Cross would present us with darkness 

passage to His glorification did not prevent the strivings of 
nature with sufferings ; nor could the assurance of speedy 
resurrection save Him from the struggle. All that we can do 
is to distinguish the separate moments of His consciousness, 
remembering that faith is not one with intuition. The sacrifice 
of Christ lost as little of its moral import by the assurance of 
resurrection as does the self-sacrifice of the believer who submits 
to the death-struggle in faith of a blissful life beyond." Neander. 
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unrelieved were it not that there shines from it 
the humanity of Jesus. The passion of His 
life blazed to an even greater flame in the hours 
of His death. His love for man as man and for 
particular men was never more strikingly revealed 
than while His enemies wreaked their vengeance 
on His unoffending body. 

It is now commonly agreed that the first 
three of the seven " words " spoken by Jesus 
on the Cross were the prayer for His enemies, 
the assurance to the dying thief, and the request 
to John on behalf of His mother. Thus before 
uttering a syllable expressive of His own need 
or circumstances Jesus thought of, and made 
provision for, the welfare of others. 

Matthew Arnold in his poem, " A Wish," 
describes the death-bed he would desire. There 
must be freedom in it. " The folly of mankind " 
must quit his side. He would have no gaping 
friends to come and go ; no doctor to name the 
disease he cannot cure ; no minister of religion 
" to canvass with official breath the future and 
its viewless things." While all around lay in 
silence he would fain have his couch neared to 
the window so that he might see the landscape 
" bathed in the sacred dews of morn." Upon 
the world of nature he would gaze until wedded 
with it and the mind could grasp " the pure 
eternal course of life " : 

" Thus feeling, gazing, let me grow 
Compos'd, refresh'd, ennobled, clear." 

From the artist's dream we come back to reality 
at the Cross. The world is there, not in its 
beauty but in its sordidness. Instead of a 
peaceful landscape there is a mangled Figure 
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and a yelling mob. But the dying Man could 
not be more " eompos'd, ennobled, clear." 
To think of the needs of others and to pray for 
them in the first onset of torture is to reveal 
matchless clarity of mind, and sublimity of soul. 
While the executioners nailed Him to the Cross 
and were driving the spikes through the tender 
flesh, Jesus bore them or, as many think, all His 
enemies aloft on the wings of prayer, " Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

Similar humanity is evident in His considera- 
tion for the thief dying at His side. From His 
own need Christ turned to succour the wretch 
who was His companion in death. Men have 
praised the act of Sir Philip Sidney when fatally 
wounded in battle : " Being thirstie with excess 
of bleeding, he called for drink, which was 
presently brought him ; but as he was putting 
the bottle to his mouth, there was a poor Soldier 
carryed along, who had eaten his last at the 
same Feast, gastly casting up his eyes at the 
bottle. Which Sir Philip perceiving, took it 
from his head, before he drank, and delivered 
it to the poor man, with these words, Thy necessity 
is yet greater than mine.' 9 That beautiful picture 
is but companion to the other at Calvary. 

Generally few anxieties of the dying are equal 
to their concern for the dear ones they must 
leave, and it is noteworthy that of such anxiety 
the Master had His share. It was a grief to 
Jesus that He must disappoint His friends, 
who no doubt looked for a miraculous, self- 
deliverance. Among the disappointed near the 
Cross the most pathetic figure was His mother. 
There she stood with the past flooding her mind, 
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haunted by scenes out of the thirty years of 
obscurity- scenes known to Him and herself 
alone. And this was the end of her golden 
hopes a widow with a crucified son ! With 
that exquisite sympathy that never failed to well 
up at sight of need, Jesus made provision to 
meet her desolate state. Choosing the best- 
beloved of the disciples, He committed her to 
his care in a fashion the most trustful and 
confident. Jesus did not ask John if he would 
perform the office ; He took his devotion for 
granted, and so with delicate courtesy uplifted 
the hearts of both. 

The remaining sayings of Christ concerned 
His own state, but in every sentence we trace 
His kinship with the common man. Such a 
confession of bodily weakness contained in the 
words, " I thirst," and so humble a request as it 
implied, bring Him very near to our hearts. 
Few of the pains of crucifixion were so difficult 
to bear as the thirst that ensued on the loss of 
blood, and the fact that Jesus cried for something 
to slake His burning throat discloses how He was 
indeed "touched with a feeling of our infirmity." 

Around His exclamation, " My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?" there 
has gathered a great literature. Theologians 
have found its implications difficult to unravel 
and some of the attempts to do so have only 
left the skein more tangled. Beyond the region 
of dispute, however, lies the fact that in that 
hour Christ shared the lot of those who can go 
no further down. When we reach despair s 
deepest depths we meet Him as our fellow. 
" The mystery of Providence," wrote Catherine 
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Booth in a dark time, " is one of Satan's most 
potent temptations for me : the ' whys ' of 
life." To which, however, she added, "And 
yet I know that each one is only a re-echo of 
that 'Why?' uttered 1800 years ago by the 
Father's best Beloved." 

Whatever the words imply as to the dereliction 
that befell the Son, the message of Calvary is 
that no other son of man, weighted with the 
burden of sin, need make them his. 

" Deserted ! God could separate from His own 

essence rather ; 
And Adam's sins have swept between the righteous 

Son and Father ; 
Yea, once Immanuel's orphaned cry His universe 

hath shaken, 

It went up single, echoless, 'My God, I am forsaken.' 
It went up from the holy lips amid His lost creation, 
That, of the lost, no son should use those words of 

desolation ; 
That earth's worst frenzies, marring hope, should 

mar not hope's fruition." 

The bitterness of the cry, taken in conjunction 
with what followed, has given strength to the 
belief held in some quarters -that Jesus died of a 
broken heart. Some eighty years ago an English 
medical man, Stroud, in a treatise " On the 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ," drew 
attention to the fact that there is such a thing 
as heart rupture through intense physical or 
mental anguish. He contended that on such 
occasions the heart bursts and the blood con- 
tained in it flows into a surrounding sac in which 
it separates into two substances, one being clotted 
and of the colour of blood, and the other a pure, 
colourless substance resembling water. And if 
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the sac when thus filled should be pierced by a 
sharp instrument there would flow out both 
substances, which, to the ordinary spectator, 
would appear as blood and water. This theory, 
which was supported by eminent medical men, 
was applied to the death of Christ to explain 
the cause of His quick and sudden passing. 
To the soldiers it came as a surprise to find Jesus 
dead when, since the early decease of the 
prisoners was desired in view of the approaching 
Feast-day, they arrived with the customary 
mallet to break the victims* legs. Many persons 
remained on a cross alive for days, but Jesus 
passed away within six hours. Before He died, 
however, He cried aloud again and again as if 
His strength were by no means exhausted, but 
suddenly with a cry He " yielded up the 
ghost." And when the soldier pierced His 
side with a spear " forthwith came thereout 
blood and water." Should this theory be true 
to the facts as they happened at Calvary, we 
learn in a new fashion how Christ was wedded 
to human sorrow. 

While in the saying, " Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit," Jesus again comes near 
to multitudes, in the cry, " It is finished," He 
appears to draw away. The feeling of failure 
haunts every sensitive heart. The years have 
little to show for all their endeavour. " So little 
done ; so much to do," murmured the dying 
Rhodes, and expressed the thought of multitudes 
of men. But at the end of His days, while 
making survey of the most stupendous task ever 
given to man, Jesus could cry in excess of satis- 
faction, "It is finished." " There was never 
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but one Being in this world/' as old Andrew 
Fuller put it, " who could say when He died, 
' It is finished.' " 

In this, however, the Master may not be so 
distant as at first He seems. There is probably 
no one who has not experienced the exquisite 
satisfaction derived from the accomplishment of 
some long-cherished task ; no one who cannot 
enter into the feelings of the youth, who, after 
struggling with poverty and hardship, finds the 
prize of learning his, or of the soldier when the 
long hard fight is gloriously over. There is 
inspiration in the thought that in such hours we 
may feel the kinship of Jesus with us. But the 
chief consolation of the saying lies not there. 

Nor is it to be found in noting how from the 
human view-point Jesus had miserably failed, 
while from the Divine all appeared as glorious 
success. Such a thought, it is true, comes with 
heartening. When Jesus died He had found 
hardly anything but misunderstanding. At the 
end His friends forsook Him and fled. With 
His death the cause for which He laboured 
appeared to have met extinction. But in the hour 
of apparent failure the Father's purpose in the 
Son came to glorious fruition. So when, in the 
evening of life, we class ourselves as failures it may 
be that the Divine verdict is of another kind. 

Wrapped in the words, "It is finished," 
lies the throbbing life-purpose of Jesus. Fold 
back the outside covering and we find unbared 
the supreme token of His surpassing humanity, 
a token far exceeding any other mentioned in this 
book. No profounder mistake could be made 
than to confuse the love of the Saviour with 
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a shallow humanitarianism which is blind to 
human nature's deepest heeds, and finds its 
end merely in brightening men's earthly lot, 
in altering environment. The passion of c Jesus 
for His fellows' weal requires to be set beside 
His thoughts concerning the greatness of man 
as an immortal spirit. Thus while we rejoice 
that with all mankind Jesus felt " the fog in the 
throat, the mist in the face," our glory is chiefly 
that through that death He won for us eternal 
saving. He tasted death not merely with every 
man but for every man. The Captain of our 
salvation became a partaker of flesh and blood 
and was made perfect through suffering that He 
might destroy him that had the power of death 
and bring many sons unto glory. 

Before this benevolent passion of Deity as 
revealed at Calvary language fails. When all 
is said about the Cross something remains 
unspoken the experience of the soul at Golgotha 
lies beyond " the dearth of human words, the 
roughness of mortal speech." Perhaps we 
should leave it there, simply making ours the 
language of the Apostle, who in this, as in so 
many other aspects of our faith, gives us the 
conclusion of the matter : " The kindness and 
humanity of God our Saviour appeared, not by 
works done in righteousness, which we did our- 
selves, but according to His mercy He saved us, 
through the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which He poured out upon 
us richly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour , 
that being justified by His grace, we might be 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal life." 
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